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Bevin: Once There Was a Lion 
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| .- What did you do today? 
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... lighted a candle......,...0r bought a necktie...... 
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you saw a Koppers product in use : 
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1, Wood piling, pressure-treated by Koppersto protect it against marine : 

borers. 2, Koppers Aeromatic variable-pitch propellers. 3, Koppers . 
chemical ingredients for plastic radio cabinets. 4, Koppers America Bt 
Hammered Piston Rings. 5, Wood for car construction, pressure -treatea th 

by Koppers for extra-long life. 6, Koppers chemical ingredients fo: A 
novocain. '%, Koppers candles. §, Koppers chemicals for use in makin be 
dyes. All these are made by Koppers . . as well as scores of other useful ar 
and familiar things. All bear the Koppers trade-mark of quality . . . the T 


symbol of a many-sided service. Koppers Company, Inc., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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His genius would have been futile without hard work 


The “Orukter Amphibolos”* was more 
than a curiosity in 1803. An amphibious 
dredge, it began a new era — the mech- 
anization of contracting industries. Its 
greatest claim to renown came from its in- 
ventor, Oliver Evans. First to design a 
high pressure steam engine, he built en- 
gines for pumping and hoisting, invented 
the elevator, conveyor, descender and the 
hopper for flour mills, But his foremost 
genius was for conscientious work... with 
that he made new industries possible. 


American creative genius would have 
been futile without management ability 
and honest toil to develop our industries. 
This nation has become a beacon of hope 





"The "Orukter Amphibolos," a steam-powered, amphibious dredge, built by Oliver Evans in Philadelphia, in 1803, shown emerging from the Schuylkill River, 


for the world because sound management 
and conscientious work have together 
turned scarcity into abundance. We'll 
have that abundance in greater measure 
only if everyone realizes that even ma- 
chines won’t produce without an honest 
day’s work to keep them going. 
e e e 

If Evans were alive, he would advocate the use 
of anti-friction bearings in contracting equip- 
ment. Made in every size and type that industry 
needs. BIS hall and roller bearings are 
found everywhere in modern, high speed con- 
tractor’s machines. They helped to make 
Boulder Dam and other great construction 
projects possible; and everywhere they prove 
to be: 


THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 






BALL AND ROLLER 


BEARINGS <a 


Puts the oe 


RIGHT BEARING hii, 


in the 
RIGHT PLACE 


7011-A 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 





Increased 


aS a means to greater 


Mechanization, isaossrorensng o 


ciency, often involves increased applications for rubber belting 
and hose. Examples are the modern flow of materials and 
products on time and labor-saving conveyor belt systems, ma- 
chines that are driven with rubber transmission belting, oper- 
ations employing many different types of hose. Republic 
Rubber Products are contributing to the maximum efficiency 
of industry's modernization projects in more ways than one. 
The recognized top quality of Republic Belting and Hose 
is always an assurance of maintenance economy. Thorough- 
going service studies by Republic field experts, preceding rec- 
ommendations on rubber constructions best suited to specific 
conditions, are a final guarantee of superior belting 
and hose performance. Ask your Republic 
Distributor for additional details. 


MORE SERVICE FROM RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 


DIVISION 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


YOUNGSTOWN, O CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 
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LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 








LETTERS 


Mash Notes 

Reference is made to “Milk and Whisky” 
in Letters to the Editor (NEwswEEk, Jan,. 
20)... The price we pay the barkeeper for 
the be st shot of whisky also buys milk for § 
his children. 





L. D. SNeLu 
Ross, Calif. 


@ I thoroughly agree with Mr. Pettengill’s | 5 
theory that many of the citizens of the? 
United States habitually think more about # 
the making of money to support the home § 
than of the home itself. I further agree with 
his moral stand on the question of milk vs, 
whisky, but I deplore the lack of economic # 
knowledge which was evidenced by his let. 
ter. 

He has temporarily lost sight of the fact 
that whisky does not fall like the gentle rain 
from Heaven, but is manufactured. fer- 
mented, or what have you, by- very earth- 
bound men and women who depend upon 
its eventual purchase for their livelihood. 


E. H. Roserts 
New York City 


Suppressor 

The article in your Jan. 6 issue, concerm- 
ing the Dynamic Noise Suppressor, was in- | 
teresting to us but somewhat disappointing 
because you did not include us in the men 
tion of those machines now licensed that in- 
clude this device. 

We would like you to know that Holiday 


Radio-phonographs, custom built by the Min- 
nesota Electronics Corp., are among_ the 


three manufacturers licensed to include the 
Dynamic Noise Suppressor. 
Joun D. Goove.y 
President 
The Minnesota Electronics Corp. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Oilman 
In NewsweEeEX for Jan. 6, you state: “Iran 
ian wells, spaced 5 square miles apart . . ” 
There are some odd customs in Persia, but 
measuring distances in square miles is not 
one of them, and oil wells: may be found 
500 feet apart as often as 5 miles apart. 
Acteally, the spacing of producing wells is 
not determined by distance but by the grav 


ity of the oi that is wanted, or bythe know 
nt ofthe Held, For ep in the Go 


Goran el, wells within afew huncre fet 


af each other produce crude of difteret 
gravities from different formations. 
Americans in general, and many in the ai 
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5. NEWSWEEK is published by WEEKLY PUBLI- 
CATIONS, INC., 350° Dennison <Ave., Dayton i. 
Ohio, printed in U.S.A.* Entered as second clas 
matter February 13, 1933, at Postoftice of Dayt on, 
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Foreign postage $2.00 a year. Special rate for mem 
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book-of-the-minute for millions 





«-. another St. Regis Paper product 
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Probably no other book in America is consulted so often 
"a by so many different people as the local telephone directory. 
ting To millions of people every day this hard working volume is 
1eI indeed a book-of-the-minute; for in half-a-minute it gives 
Be information that saves countless minutes in business and 
day personal communications, 
‘a St. Regis supplies over 50,000 tons of paper a year for 
the the nation’s phone books .. . a tonnage that would fill a 
freight train more than 20 miles long. Almost all the separate 
L editions serving the thousands of communities east of the 
at Rockies are printed on St. Regis Directory paper — excep- 
tionally opaque and light in weight, but able to withstand 
the roughest handling. From pulp-wood grown on its vast 
| timberlands, St. Regis also produces printing papers for 
rae leading national magazines, mail order catalogs, business 
ial forms and telegraph blanks and many other large scale needs. 
no As the variety and volume of requirements have increased, 
und St. Regis has steadily expanded its production and research 
Ik facilities . . . providing more and better wood cellulose 
§ ; ; : 
nal products for the growing needs of business and industry. 
Wn 
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7 GT, REGIS PA 


e all 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: 
IF Offices in NEW YORK + CHICAGO - BALTIMORE * SAN FRANCISCO and 20 other industrial centers 
’ | IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal 





; In its 40 plants throughout North and South America St. Regis also manufac- 
1 tures: Heavy-duty multiwall paper bags for shipping over 400 products ... 
Automatic bag-filling machines . . . ‘Tacoma’ bleached and unbleached 
sulphate pulp . . . Panelyte — the St. Regis structural laminated plastic. 
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— Around the little spring-house where : : 
4, Old Crow was born has grown up a great \\ 
/ 7 modern distillery. And the fame of Col. James \ \ | 
Crow’s whiskey has become world-wide. | 
} }/ 
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A TRULY GREAT NAME 
AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 
Kentucky Straight Whiskey « Bourbon or Rye + 100 Proof ° National Distillers Prod. Corp., New York 
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Mideast oil: Solitary splendor 


business, have a very hazy idea of the loca 
tion and ownership. of Middle Eastern oj 
concessions, and are inclined to lump te 
gether Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, and Arabia. Or 
fact not generally realized is that no Amer: 
can company has produced oil in Iran, jug 
as no British company has produced oil in 
Saudi Arabia. 

H. D. Boycott 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEwswEEK regrets a spacial error. While 
it is true that at Gach Saran wells are 
bunched, it is equally true that in other 
areas the conservation system keeps them 
wide apart. Anglo-Iranian does not advertise 
the number of wells in its 100,000-square- 
mile concession, but one Washington author- 
ity estimates that 5 square miles is the area 
drained by the average. welll. 


Por 


2,000 a Day 


Your mention of me in connection with 
Henry Morgenthau’s book was not com- 
pletely accurate (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 13). 

For a number of years I have written 
2,000 words every day, but other writers 
are more prolific. Furthermore, a good deal 
of my task is revision . 

I am not as preoccupied with the seamy 
side of life as Joe Mitchell* claims. I have 
only had contacts with publishers who have 
asked to see my work... 


Jor Gout 
New York City 


NSLI Approved 

While in the service we griped about al 
most everything, but I never remember 
hearing anyone seriously complain about Ne 
tional Service Life Insurance. 

However, a letter from B. W. Willie iv 
the Jan. 20 issue of Newsweek does jus 
that. Mr. Willie sums up his attitude towarl 
GI insurance by stating, after comparing tt 
with civilian policies: “We wuz robbed’ 

I have spoken to insurance agents about 
the relative merits of GI insurance and 
policies issued by well-known companies 
My own conclusion, like that of the men 
whom I have spoken, is that, far from being 
“robbed,” the soldier who bought NSLI 
while in the armed forces and who has kept 
up the payments since discharge, has prac 
tically been given $10,000 worth of insur 
ance at a price which is miraculously low 


*Joseph Mitchell is the biographer of ‘i ‘Gould 
whe after 30 years, is still at work on his unpublished 
An Oral History of the World.” 
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considering present premium rates “on the | | From the notebooks 


outside.” 
Who's right—Mr. Willie or I? 


cic ee of Thomas A. Edison 


Civilian insurance companies agree that 

VA insurance (NSLI) is a better bargain 
than most of the policies they can offer. 
The New York Life Insurance Co. says the 
Veterans Administration can charge “a small- 
er premium rate for NSLI than the premiums 
charged by the life-insurance companies for 
the same type of policy” because admin- 
istration costs, which civilian companies 
must cover out of their premiums, are taken 
care of by government appropriations for 
ent the Veterans Administration. 
ol Other special advantages besides lower 
tem rates for comparable civilian benefits are: 
One fe a waiver of the premium clause for total dis- 
er: ability at no extra cost, and no travel, avia- 
jus fe tion, residence, or occupation restrictions. 
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| Size, Please? 

7 Referring to the cover of the Jan. 18 is- 
sue of NEWSWEEK: Will you please ask Les- 
ter Green what size rivet he is about to 

hile catch? I figure it is 1% by 34%. How far am 

I off? 
















This month marks the 
ot gi centennial of Thomas A. 
fo ee R\| Edison, who gave the 


Eart R. Gopparp world electric light, the 


bow : 
Denver, Colo. ™ oho phonograph, the sciences 
Yes “of radio and electronics. 
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Here are two pages from the notebooks In crisp black-and-white or in 
of Thomas A. Edison, written in his color, by tens or thousands of copies, 
om own handwriting, witnessed and dated in a variety of forms, shapes and 
ia October 3 and 6, 1875. sizes, it transmits ideas to many 


Fs They sesees tin -centtandil suai people, quickly and at low cost. 
ments in obtaining “the most perfect It is a product of American in- 

amy and conspicuous copies” with his auto- itiative, and, in this Edison Cen- 

as graphic duplicating ink and the electric tennial Year, it is a tribute to Amer- 
pen—Edison’s first contributions to the ican enterprise. 











LD held of stencil duplication. , 
f P A. B. Dick Company, Chicago; 
Newsweek—O. C. Sweet . ° ‘ . 
ye . A few years later, another pioneer The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., 
Green: Catch as catch can ; ; cae , po 
; in stencil duplicating, A. B. Dick, Toronto. 
t al Mr. Goddard is % x 1% inches off. The developed a duplicator and devised 
7 rivet in the picture is 1% x 5. supplies to go with it. In the course COPYRIGHT 1947, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 
| Na- ~ toe nin 
Flag Fury | of his pr pe ce : oe 
ie in — sons electric pen and sought tne 
‘a YOUR ARTICLE JAN. 6 REGARDING AUS- els off th er 5 
vant TALIAN BATTLE OF FLAGS NOT CHARAC- elp of the great inventor. 
“aie TERISTIC YOUR MAGAZINE. IT W . . 
> gine preeivagtcdsicnapenhel To encourage the young Mr. Dick, 
ned’ @ PACT ENTIRELY. H. EARL RUSSELL AND Ed; PPS ‘th | 
bout! MYSELF DENY STATEMENTS MADE YOUR a ee ee a ee 
a ARTICLE. FOLLOWING EDITORIAL FROM tions and devices. In fact, Edison 
nie LAUNCESTON, TASMANIA, EXAMINER, became so interested in Mr. Dick’s 


on tof COVERS SITUATION. “FLAG FLAPPING: THE 
being [| LATEST FROM CANBERRA SOUNDS LIKE 
NSLIM® AN ECHO OF A KINDERGARTEN BREAKUP. 


concept of duplication of materials 
typewritten or drawn that he as- 














cept fe IT MAY N ; : : sisted in the development of the 
im » ‘i. a payee NEW dualicaing process The Mimeograph brand duplicator is 
prac CONTROL ° a ‘ 
nsur { WHEN IT DEGIDES TO MAKE A STORY made by A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 
low OUT OF SOMETHING. THERE USED TO BE Today s modern Mimeograph MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. 
—— A , I Z : ”" Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the 
a SAYING THAT YOU CAN’T MAKE BRICKS brand duplicator does things un a: bea ee 














lished (Continued on Page 8) dreamed of seventy-odd years ago. 
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THE EQUIVALENT OF 68 YEARS OF NORMAL 
USE — A TEST UNIT OF B-Ws NORGE WHIC 
COLD-MAKING MECHANISM, THE EVES 
: 2 SUPER-DEPENDABLE ROLLATOR, NIA 
. IS STILL RUNNING INDI 
24 HOURS A DAY NOR 
*¥POR EX 
ESSEN 
PLANE 
10 FAl 














GLASS SPUN AS FINE AS 
THE WEB OF 
ARANEA DIADEMA... 
FIBERS OF GLASS —7o600- OF AN INCH IN 

DIAMETER COMPRESSED INTO THICK 
BLANKETS ARE USED TO INSULATE THE WALLS 
AND DOORS OF EVERY NORGE / 


m~ | 1 \ 
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PRINTED Eh 

11,377,488,568 | Ny 
Times! gi 


THE FAMOUS SLOGAN 


“SEE NORGE 
BEFORE You Buy”; 


HAS APPEARED 

THAT MAWY TIMES | 

iV ADVERTISING ' 
MESSAGES. 


HANDLI 
FEWER 
REFRIG 
BECAU! 
EASIL\ 
HANDS 


























THESE 
PARTS » ¢ 
* MARBO 

PES 


185 PRODUCTS 
IN ALL ARE MADE BY 









PRODUCTION 



















FACTS THAT POINT 10 THE 
ane rg wegen ate 


EVERY DAY® THROUGH THE AUTOMOTIVE, — 
AVIATION , MARINE AND FARM IMPLEMENT - 
INDUSTRIES. ‘AND THE PRODUCTION, OF : ; 
NORGE HOME APPLIANCES : 


*POR EXAMPLE:19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS CONTAIN - 
ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER-—~ EVERY COMMERCIAL 
PLANE TODAY HAS ABOARD VITAL B-WEQUIPMENT-9 va the saa 
10 FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION THE B-W WAY — 
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SO TRUE THEY 
STICK TOGETHER::: 
SURFACES OF THE ROLLER 
INTHE NORGE ROLLATOR 
ARE TRUE To .OOOI OF AN 
INCH — AND POLISHED To 
MICRO-SMOOTHNESS —- 
WHEN 8 OF THESE ROLLERS 


S/O aL 





















N ARE PLACED ONE UPON ANOTHER, 
THEY FIT SO TIGHTLY THAT 
LS THE ENTIRE STACK CAN BE 
LIFTED BY HOLDING ONLY 
— \ THE TOP ROLLER 
* EVERY MIDNIGHT THE 
Yas . NORGE REFRIGERATOR 
yoo “o~ DEFROSTS ITSELF AUTOMATICALLY — THE CONTROL IS 


AN EXCLUSIVE TIMING DEVICE CALLED THE NIGHT WATCH 









PER YEAR TRUDGED 
BY MANY HOUSEWIVES- 
NORGE'S “LAZILATCH” 
HANDLE MAKES FOR 
FEWER TRIPS TO THE 
REFRIGERATOR — 

Mm SECAUSE THE DOOR OPENS 
EASILY WHEN GOTH 
HANDS ARE FILLED 


BREAKF east 
TO DINNER 








PERFECT aeeot OF EVERYTHING FROM FROZEN 
'| .FOODS To DRY STAPLES 











THESE UNITS FORM BORG—WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE 
PARTS » B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR + DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + INGERSOLL SFEEL » LONG MANUFACTURING » LONG MANUFACTURING CO.,LTD. 
* MARBON » MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER » MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT » MORSE CHAIN » MORSE CHAIN CO,, LTD: » NORGE » NORGE-HEAT » NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS + 
> PESCO PRODUCTS » ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION » WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS + WARNER GEAR + WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. » WISCONSIN TRANSMISSION. 








IF IT WILL PASS THROUGH A PIPE 
YOU CAN PUMP IT WITH A MOYNO 


Pumping problems vanish when you put in Moynos 
—the “screwy pumps” that handle virtually every- 
thing from liquids to non-pourable pastes. They 
pump without pulsation. Pass particles. Resist 
abrasives, and chemical attack. Moynos stand up 
where other pumps fail. 


THE PUMP WITHOUT “TYPE” LIMITATIONS 


Moynos have no pistons; no valves; no high-speed 
impellers—yet they pump at positive pressures up 
to 1000 Ibs. per sq. in. Continuous “wedging” 
pumping action means minimum agitation. Inter- 
nal velocities are low. Moynos self-prime; do 
everything well. 


PROVED ON THOUSANDS OF JOBS 


There’s nothing like the Moyno for “impossible” 
conditions of abrasion, viscosity, and suspended 
solids. No body casting has ever worn out. The 
patented rotor-stator pumping element does a// the 
work—takes a// the wear—can be replaced in just 


afew minutes. If pumping is your problem, Moyno 


is your amswer. Distributors from coast to coast. 







The Tubular Moyno—one of sev- 
eral types. Sizes for all needs. 
se 








FREE 10-PAGE 
BOOKLET exploins 


the simple Moyno prin- 
Ciple; gives pressures, 
capacities, dimensions, 
uses. It’s yours for the 
asking. Write the Pump 


Division for a copy of 


Book No. 21. 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
HOISTS * CRANES + 


BRANTFORD, 


MOTORS » MACHINE DRIVES = 


FANS 


ONTARIO 


MOYNO PUMPS 
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(Continued from Page 5) 

WITHOUT STRAW, BUT I THINK TH 
TRUTH OF IT IS DOUBTED NOW. AT Axy 
RATE, YOU CAN MAKE A STORY WITHOUT 
FACTS, AND FOOL SOME OF THE PEOPI; 
SOME OF THE .TIME. DID DR. EVAT 
ORDER THE BIGGEST AUSTRALIAN FLa¢ 
TO BE FLOWN EVERY DAY AT TH 
EMBASSY IN NEW. yYorRK [sic]? wk 
CARES? IT WASN'T ANYWAY. DID mah 
BUTLER CALL FOR ‘THE STAR-SPANCLHE 
BANNER ... TO BE BLARED INTO CA}. 
BERRA S EARS EVERY MORNING? I'LL BF 
HE DIDN'T, BUT AGAIN, WHO CARE? 
THEY WERENT. GIVE ME MY Ti 
TRUMPET.” 


ROBERT BUTLER 
AMBASSADOR — 

AMERICAN EMBASSY 
CANBERRA, AUSTRALIA 


Ambassador Butler is referring to a ston) 
on rival displays of patriotism by the Amer) 
can and Australian Embassies in Washing. 
ton and Canberra, as leading to a disput 
between Mr. Butler and Mr. Russell. Nat 
urally, NEWSWEEK regrets any misstatement 4 
of fact. 

Incidentally, the Australian Embassy iif 
the only embassy in Washington which fiat 
its country’s flag every day. Officials admit} 
that this has been done at Dr. Evatt’s “sug. 
gestion.” As NEwsweex predicted, Mr. Ru 
sell is now being transferred to another dij-& 
lomatic post—in Tokyo. : 


os 
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B Plus 2 


In a review of the picture “The Man] 
Love” (NeEwsweEEK, Jan. 20) your movie 
critic mentions “a newcomer, Bruce Ber 
nett.” I recall seeing the above actor in at 
least six pictures. Surely your correspondent 
must have seen him in “Mildred Pierce,” ot 
did he only have eyes for Joan? 


BERNARD STERNBACH 
Rockaway Beach, N. Y. 


Ntwsweek used the word “newcomer 
to imply that Mr. Bennett was fairly new to 
major parts in A pictures as opposed to b 
offerings, which it doesn’t often review. 









































_ Bennett: Once B, now A man 
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| problem<.. 





PPreeTII Cr) 
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solution 


The wear-and-tear of travel is tough on conven- 
tional types of luggage. Replacement is costly! 
For handsome suitcases that can take it, Hercules 
helped develop a tough, lightweight, colorful 
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' . a : material made from fabric laminated with cellu- 
+ ted lose acetate plastic. It is tougher than steel of 
er dip equal weight, and lighter than aluminum of 
equal thickness. Radio cabinets, typewriter 
, cases, and refrigerator panels are just a few i 
Man | other possibilities for this development. : 
movie 
e Ber : 
r in at i 
“TTC sult 
Ce ee er rr rere eee 
: ece 
BACH : : 10 PRODUCE TOUGH, LIGHTWEIGHT LUGGAGE 
: : - another development utilizing Hercules chemical materials 
; as described in the free book, ‘‘A Trip Through Hercules Land.” 
comer 
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HERQULES 


HERCULES Pt J COMPANY 
967 Market Stre umipgton 99, Delaware 











a7. CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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Every major @irline \relies 
on Bendix /magneto} for 
safe ignitignrunder all flight 
and weathér conditiobs. 


aircraft brakes. 


SURROUNDS THEM WITH SAFETY 


When you step into a modern skyliner you will 


truly enter a brand new world. Hundreds of 


millions of dollars have been invested by airlines 











Bendix, pioneer of ai? Ppteag 
starters, supplies electric 
ic__gccessories 
to the finest of planes: 
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Bgndix is J leader in flight 
adar, afd in V.H.F. radio 
commyfication eid direc- 





injectipn carburetion, 


i” 
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tionfinding equipment. 





ather bureaus and air- 
ports the country over rely 
on Bendix-created weather 


indicators and recorders. 


night. 


commercial airline uses Bendix equipment. 


Because Bendix engineers have always 


anticipated aviation’s next advance, every major 


And 





to bring you everything you've been promised in 
postwar transportatién—combined safety, speed 
and comfort beyond any ever before attained. 
And even greater things are close at hand, for 
aviation is a synonym for progress—renowned 
since its birth for turning dreams into facts over- 


Bendix is ready now with another fundamental 
forward step—new equipment combining Bendix 
unparalleled experience in radio, radar, and instru- 
mentation to make “all weather” landings a prac- 
tical reality! When you travel by air, Bendix 
products and safety ride with you wherever you fly. 


Cable ‘‘Bendixcorp’’ New York. 


EVERY COMMERCIAL AIRLINE IS BETTER BECAUSE OF 


BENDIX* PRODUCTS: automotive brakes, carburetors, landing gear * BENDIX RADIO*: radio, radar, television 
ECLIPSE* MACHINE: starter drives, bicycle brakes * MARSHALL ECLIPSE*: brake lining *« ZENITH*: carburetors 
STROMBERG* aircraft carburetors, fuel injection « FRIEZ*: weather instruments and controls « PIONEER* flight 
instruments * ECLIPSE* aviation accessories ¢ SCINTILLA*: aircraft ignition, diesel fuel injection « PACIFIC *: hydraulic 
systems « RED BANK*: dynamotors, inverters BENDIX INTERNATIONAL: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20) 'N-Y., 
© 1947 BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICH. *TRADEMARKS 


ELECTRONICS e MAGNETICS e ELECTRO-MECHANICS @ AEROLOGY @ OPTICS e CARBURETION @ HYDRAULICS 


FIRST IN CREATIVE ENGINEERING 
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ALLONS, CITOYENS! In Paris, the Un- 


derground Committee to Fight the Black 
Market has just been formed, 


reports Bureau Chief Loren 
Carroll. The names of its lead- 
ers are kept secret to avoid 
reprisals and to increase their 
effectiveness. However, the or- 
ganizers have asked their fol- 
lowers to telephone five friends 
and ask them to pledge to shun the 
black market. They also ask for informa- 
tion pertaining to all black-market affairs 
such as prices, sources of supply, loca- 
tion, etc. Using chain-letter methods for 


preeere 
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combating the evil, each telephonee is 
asked to call five more potential lieu- 
tenants, and so on. Carroll adds 
that the inventor of this organi- 
zation says he got his idea from 
reading NewsweEek-Continen- 
tal’s account of the campaigns 
conducted vy irate Detroit 
housewives who launched a 
telephone boycott against 19- 
cent milk (NEwsweEEk, Nov. 25, 1946). 
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CZECH CHEER: One of Newsweek's fa- 
vorite friends abroad is a Dr. St, Vrana 
of Prague, Czechoslovakia, who writes 
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quite often to send us greetings and let 
us know what’s doing along the banks of 
the Vitava. With his most recent regards, 
Dr. St. Vrana enclosed some photographs 
to supplement “a short report about the 
cultural relations between our country 
and the U.S.A.” He comments on the 
fact that you can buy NEwsweEex in his 
city “like somewhere in New York.” And 
on the back of one of the snapshots show- 
ing a large display of the magazine, he 
writes: “One of the greatest bookstores 
A ‘ 2. § ’ 

in Prague, ‘Topic,’ advertised NEWSWEEK 


with great vehemence,” “Vehemence” is 
not a word that pops up often in the 
stylized lingo of advertising, but we 
rather like it. 


eo 


HOWARD HOLD-UP: It seems that 
Toni Howard, while covering the Polish 
elections for NEWSWEEK, was taken into 


“protective custody.” She was “protected” 
only six hours, she reports. But Kendall 
Foss of The New York Post, a fellow 
prisoner, adds a footnote. Describing 


efforts to convince a local commissar and 
a dozen soldiers that his papers were in 
order, Foss writes: “Just then Toni walked 
in. Toni has jet black hair, done in an ex- 
otic pageboy cut. She wears pants and 
dark glasses, a camel’s-hair coat, ete. The 
troops fell back in disorder.” 


SHOP TALK IN DETROIT: One of the 


reasons why Ed O’Brien, chief of our 
Detroit bureau, has so many friends in 
the motor city is that he spends a lot 
of time around the factories talking to 
everyone — plant 
presidents and_ la- 
bor leaders, engi- 
neers as well as en- 


gine cleaners. The 
other day, O’Brien 


questioned a dozen 
auto workers at 


random on whether 
they: favored an- 


other round of wage increases. At first 


blush that sounds like an easy one, but 
the answers O’Brien received resulted in 


the rather startling story on page 22. 





THE COVER: As Parliament opened last 
week, Foreign Secretary Erest Bevin 
was prepared to answer any criticism of 
his foreign policies secure in the knowl- 
edge that, at least, Anglo-Soviet postwar 
relations had improved tremendously. In 
a dramatic exchange of frank and blunt 
notes, Bevin had settled with Joseph 
Stalin the dispute over their nations’ 
treaty of alliance of 1942 (see page 32). 
Last month at Lake Success Bevin gave 
some 25 photographers five minutes. Mill- 
ing around with the mob in the General 
Assembly room, O. C. Sweet of News- 
WEEK obtained the only candid color shot, 
taken as Bevin riffled through his mail. 
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Sunshine makes tm pend LCT sound 
in KLOGOCK, Lloridal 


They haven’t much excuse for holding 


back when they have $139,400,000 


left for spending after paying their 
taxes. 


Nearly $17,000,000 goes for food, 


and the drug stores take nearly 
$4,000,000 of it. 

They want nearly $2,000,000 
worth of furniture; $478,000 worth 


of refrigerators, 60,000 tires and 


“it REDBOOK,US.A! 


Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, New York. 


20,000,000 gallons of gasoline, just 
to mention a few of their needs, 


Isn't $97 a pretty low pro-rata rate 
to reach a market of that size in full 
pages? That’s all it costs to reach 
these open-handed Florida Redbook 
families. The fact of the matter is 
that Redbook ought to be on your 
advertising list, if you're trying to 


make every dollar count. 














You‘d spend money, too, if you had 


$4,000,000,000 left after taxes! 


That’s what makes the audience of 
the Redbook National Show such an 
attractive crowd to advertisers. They 


~ buy a billion dollars worth of food 


and spend 134 million dollars in drug 
stores. $44,100 will put your product 
up where they 
can see it 12 
times a year in 


full black and 





white pages. 
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What's Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 


Capital Straws 


C IO President Philip Murray is work- 
ing backstage to find ways to withdraw 
many of the portal-pay suits without loss 
of face . . . Washington expects a thor- 
ough streamlining in the State Depart- 
ment if Dean Acheson stays on as Under 
Secretary for any length of time. Acheson 
is critical of some departmental opera- 
tions and has long felt that more men 
with fresh viewpoints should be brought 
into the service . . . Maj. Cen. Leslie 
Groves, wartime atomic chief who has 
privately admitted that he is now mark- 
ing time in the Army without a real] as- 
signment, hints that he would like to 
retire and take a civilian job . . . Referee- 


Te CRYIN Of palroage anon 


Regublican senators is suck « headacte 


> Senator DaAdges ao New Hampshire 


«ants to be reliewed of the 





Crackdown on McKellar 
Senator McKellar’s colleagues are get- 
ting impatient with his long-standing 


practice of using Senate committees to 
harass his local political enemies. Repub- 
lican members of the Public Works Com- 
mittee were disgusted that he took up so 


much time perpetuating his old feud with 


TVA during confirmation hearings on 
Gordon Clapp as chairman. They urged 
Chairman Revercomb of West Virginia to 
clamp down on him. Also they have 


tipped off their colleagues on the Atomic 
Energy Committee to do the same during 


hearings on confirmation of David E. 
Lilienthal, another favorite McKellar 
whipping boy, as chairman of _ the 
Atomic Energy Commission. In trying 


to bridle the Tennessee senator, Repub- 
licans will have support from several 
Democrats, who feel they have “coddled” 
him too long. 


Braden-Messersmith Feud 
Ambassador Messersmith’s return to 

Argentina after a conference with Sec- 

retary Marshall doesn't necessarily mean 


that he has won his fight with Spruille 
Braden, Assistant Secretary for Latin 
America. In fact, Messersmith’s position 
probably has been weakened by the 
emergence of Under Secretary Acheson, 


who supports Braden’s position, as Mar- 
Shall’s chief of staff. However, there has 


been no softening of the anti-Braden atti- 
tude of Senators Vandenberg and Con- 
nally, who will be influential with the new 
Secretary of State. Incidentally, a leading 
New York firm is pressing Braden to 
leave the Department and accept a $50,- 
000-a-year job. 


Secret Arms Parley 


A secret conference of the various 
U.S. military and air attachés assigned 
to Latin American capitals was held last 
week in Panama to speed up plans for 
Pan American standardization of arms 
and military techniques. They discussed 
impending moves to go ahead with the 
hemisphere defense program, which has 
been held in abeyance pending the set- 
tlement of U. S. policy toward Argentina. 
The question of supplying U.S. arms for 
Argentina is one of the sore issues in the 
Braden-Messersmith disagreement. 


Return of War Dead 


Nous March } newt of kin ot the wor 
WA) sow npMMS Wom Ye Army 


€ eset CT raster GConerafi to determine 
whether they ~ish to have the bodics 


brought back to the U.S. for reburial or 
consigned to military cemeteries abroad. 


It is estimated that about 275,000 of 
the 328,000 Americans who lost their 


lives can be returned. The others were 
never found or not identified. Preliminary 
estimates indicate that at least 80%@ of 


the families will ask to have their dead 


brought home for burial in either mili- 
tary or private cemeteries. Using ships 
specially fitted to carry 6,000 bodies each, 
the Army will begin transporting the 
dead about the middle of summer. Fif- 


teen QM substations have been set up in 


this country to carry on the project, which 
is expected to be completed within 


“two years. 


National Notes 


Hannegan’s doctors have told him he 
can continue as Postmaster General and 
Democratic National Chairman if he 
slows up. They have warned, however, 
that if he insists again on handling all 
details of both jobs his rising blood pres- 
sure will compel him to quit one and 
perhaps both . . . Senator Connally and 
Minority Leader Rayburn are urging the 
appointment of Williamson Smith Howell 
of Texas to the vacant U. S. Ambassador- 
ship to Portugal . . . FBI crackdown on 
Communists and other subversives is in 


full swing, Washington indictment of 
Carl Aldo Marzani, former State Depart- 
ment employe, was merely the opening 


gun in J. Edgar Hoover’s campaign . . . 
Fed up because his patronage recom- 
mendations have been consistently ig- 
nored in favor of his colleague’s, Sena- 
tor O’Daniel of Texas is threatening to 
oppose confirmation of nominees spon- 
sored by Senator Connally as “personally 
objectionable.” 


Deferred Probe 


Plans for a House investigation of the 
State Department have been forestalled 
for the time being by Marshall’s appoint- 
ment as Secretary of State. Republicans 


decided to delay the probe because they 
did not want to “embarrass” the general 
as he undertakes his complex diplomatic 


assignment. Instead, the Expenditures 
Committee, investigating arm of the 
House, has appointed a three-man sub- 
committee headed by Representative 
Wadsworth of New York to “confer” with 
Marshall from time to time. 


Trivia 


Returning from a bachelor dinner one 
might. General Marshall, an avid reader, 
refused to show his wife a book he had 
borrowed from his host’s library. When 


Mrs. Marshall insisted, he sheepishly 


drew from behind his back a copy of 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy” . . . The House 
Armed Services Committee, created by 
the merger of the Naval and Military 
Affairs Committees, struck a snag after it 
took over the former’s hearing room, 


Army-minded representatives object to 
the paintings on the walls because all are 
of naval vessels . . . Rejecting his chauf- 
feur’s suggestion that he ask for a new 
car to replace the 1941 Cadillac provided 


him, Speaker Martin cracked: “I’m sup- 
posed to be a member of tHe economy 
bloc” . . . The War Department’s chatty 
letters to recent dischargees to sell the 
Regular Army as a career point out’ that 
most of the really unpleasant. things, 


like muddy foxholes and ‘K’ rations, 
have gone.” 


Trends Abroad 


Prectate Argentine government is of- 
fering extensive loans to Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, and Haiti and confidentially 
advising them to free themselves from 
“Yankee dollar imperialism” . . . The 
French are anxious to obtain U.S. am- 
munition supplies which are still stored 
in Belgium, presumably for use in Indo- 
China. The request will be refused . . . 
Poland, which is negotiating for a $140,- 
000,000 credit from Sweden, has told 
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the Swedes that all shipments of Polish 
coal will be stopped by the end of March 
unless the loan is granted promptly . . . 
The Finns are resisting a Soviet demand 
that half the German assets in Finland 
be tumed over to the Russians in the 
form of stock in Finnish industrial cor- 
porations. 


Jap Peace Treaty 


Although the Japanese peace confer- 
ence is many months off, State Depart- 
ment experts already are shaping the out- 
lines of the treaty the U.S. will propose 
to its Pacific allies. The draft document 
‘probably will provide for long-term Allied 
supervision of the Tokyo government and 
of Japan’s political, economic, and cul- 
tural life after the military occupation 
ends. However, the U.S. is likely to 
accept some reduction of the dominance 
it at present exercises through General 
MacArthur. Democratized Japan may 
even have a small army and navy unless 
Russia shows more interest in Japanese 
disarmament than it has so far, 


China’s Fading Loan 
Chances are slight that China will get 


any part of its allotted $500,000,000 
Export-Import Bank Loan. The reason 
is that the time limit set for Nanking to 
meet the bank’s conditions runs out 
June 80. The conditions are that China 
must have settled its internal strife and 
must show, item by item, how the money 
will be used. With the country still em- 
broiled in civil war, officials believe that 
China can’t meet the deadline. 


French Communist Shift 


The strength of French Communist 
leader Maurice Thorez is declining within 
the party ranks. His principal opponents 
in the higher party command are Jacques 
Duclos and André Marty. Marty, who was 
the principal organizer of the Spanish 
International Brigade, is nursing two 
other men, Laurent Casanova and Léon 
Mauvais, for prominent places in the 


party. These two, like Marty himself, are 
the brass-knuckled type of Communists 
who still believe in ruthless measures. 
Their campaign against Thorez is based 
on two counts: He is too soft and con- 
ciliatory, and he has suffered too much 
- from the campaign against him as a 


traitor for having deserted the French 
Army in 1989. 


Foreign Notes 


An active rum-running trade has 
sprung up between the Baltic states and 
Sweden, which has strict liquor rationing. 
Smugglers pick up Estonian schnapps 
for a few cents a gallon and sell it in 
Sweden for $30. Swedish police believe 
the bootleggers also are smuggling arms 
and secret agents into the Soviet Baltic 
republics . . . Last summer’s optimistic 

’ . > 
predictions that Europe's severe food 


shortages would be well on the mend 
by next summer are fading. Latest re- 





ports indicate France’s wheat crop may 
be a failure. Production of badly needed 
fertilizer also is still far behind require- 
ments . . . The Comte de Paris, pretender 


to the French throne who lives. in Lisbon, 
is seeking a visa to visit the U.S. 


PLP LL LDP DLOD 


Farm Crop Controls 


Republicans don’t like the crop-pro- 


duction control policy but accept it as 
an expedient alternative to vast subsidies. 
To avoid heavy losses under the Steagall 
price-support program, GOP agriculture 
leaders realize that controls will have to 
be renewed for at least the two remain- 
ing vears of the Steagall amendment’s 
life. Hence, the Commodity Credit Corp., 
which finances most farm-price programs 
and which expires July 31, will be given 
a new lease on life without much debate. 
The Republicans hope that by the end 


of 1948 the Agricultural Research Act 


will produce results making crop controls 
unnecessary. The act calls for crop utiliza- 
tion and developing foreign markets, A 
further feature is expansion of the crop- 
outlook service so that farmers will know 
what it is profitable to grow in various 
areas in a given Crop season, 


Dairy Prices ea 
Despite currently high prices consum- 
ers must pay for milk, butter, cheese, and 


other dairy products, Midwestern milk 
producers are pressing the Agriculture 
Department for assurance that prices will 
not be permitted to drop too far this 
spring. Frightened by recent breaks in 
butter prices, they contend the regular 
* . > 
guarantee of 90% of parity isn’t enough. 
Agriculture Secretary Anderson has re- 
fused to fix a floor price but has indicated 
there’s no reason for nervous dairymen 
to sell off their herds. Nevertheless, agri- 


culture experts see in the recent declining 
grain-futures quotations a forecast of 


heavy production of meat, poultry, eggs, 


and dairy products this year, since low- 
priced grain means cheap feed. 


Help for Margarine 


Margarine manufacturers are beginning 
to get unexpected support from Middle 


Western congressmen in their long fight 


against restrictive taxes and regulations. 
The reason: expansion of soybean acre- 


age in the farm belt, plus the fact that 
soybean oil is a major ingredient of mar- 
garine. In some sections more farmers are 
interested in a continuing market for soy- 


beans than in returns for their cows. Even 


in the major butter-producing states of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, farmers are 


going in heavily for soybeans. 


Business Footnotes 


With the returning buyers’ market, 


some retailers are plotting revenge against 
manufacturers of lesser known _ brand- 


name goods who have been making allot- 


ments of scarce items only on condition 
that the retailer plug the brand in his 
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own ads . . . A Republican drive to 
strip the Federal Reserve Board of au- 
thority over consumer credit is in the 
offing . . . Investment bankers are worried 
about increasing competition from life- 
insurance companies, which are putting 
more and more of their funds into plant 


and commercial properties and then leas- 
ing them to industrial and business firms. 





Movie Lines 


Bischane beyond the forthcoming 


Academy Awards, insiders say a top con- 
tender next season will be Susan Hay- 
ward for her performance as an alcoholic 
in the still unreleased film, “Smash-up.” 
Miss Hayward probably will get the lead 
in “The Lost Love,” screen version of 
the Henry James novel, “The Aspen 
Papers,” which Walter Wanger bought 
for $200,000 . . . David O. Selznick has 
called in all prints of “Duel in the Sun’ 
and will do a fast reediting job to satisfy 
the protests of the clergy against objec- 
tionable scenes . . . In spite of all the 
publicity about censorship, only 3,000 
feet of film (about 30 minutes’ running 
time) were actually cut out of domestic. 
pictures by legal censors during 1946 
... Arthur Koéstler’s novel, “Thieves in 
the Night,” will be independently pro- 
duced by Irving Reis, RKO director, and 
Mrs, Leo Spitz, wife of the Universal-In- 
ternational executive head. 


Radio Notes 


A book about radio writing, with em- 
phasis on censor trouble, is being written 
by Don Quinn, author of the Fibber 
McGee and Molly show. It’s called 
“Idiot's Delete” . . . Ethel Merman, the 
Broadway musical-comedy star, is look- 
ing for a radio comedy series. She'll 
check her airways appeal in a forth- 
coming Theatre Guild on the Air version 
of “Personal Appearance” . . . Al Jolson’s 
guest appearance on the Bing Crosby 
show was so enthusiastically received 
that. Bing’s sponsor is trying to arrange 
for at least six more visits from Jolson 
. .. Dance instruction by television, with 
the new Fred Astaire Dance School 


teachers participating, will be sponsored 
on a New York station soon. 


Book Notes 
“The Hucksters,” Frederic Wakeman’s 


novel about radio advertising, has stirred 


up surprising interest overseas. Rinehart 
has already arranged publication in Ar- 


gentina, Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, France, Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand . . Budd 
Schulberg, author of “What Makes Sam- 

. ” e e \ 
my Run?’, is completing a tough nove 
for Random House about a prizefighter. 
It will be called “Glass Jaw” . . . Viking 
Press missed its guess gn the advance 
sales of John Steinbeck’s new novel, 
“The Wayward Bus.” Heavy orders ab- 
sorbed the 100,000 first run six weeks 


before the February publication date and 
another large printing is under way. 
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— UNIVERSAL PICTURES 


Company, Inc. 


— Pictures o of Distinction 


NIVERSAL PICTURES COMPANY is now 
devoting its creative and technical 
resources to the production of pictures of 
outstanding distinction. The production 


of so-called “B” pictures, Westerns and 
serials has been eliminated. 

It is our belief that the trend among the 
millions of moviegoers both in America and 
iM countries Overseas is toward increasing 
selectivity in their choice of screen enter- 
tainment. 

Implementing this new production policy, 
Universal Pictures has acquired the entire 


assets of International Pictures Corporation, 
and the production organizations of the two 


companies sss merged, This combi- 


nation of creative and technical talent, 
story properties and star contracts gives 
Universal one of the strongest production 
organizations in the motion pictureindustry. 


William Goetz and Leo Spitz, outstand- 
ing producers, who headed International 
Pictures, have been placed in full charge of 
Universal’s production activities at the 
studio. The company’s productions now 


carry the trade mark of Universal-Inter- 
national Pictures. 


In addition to 25 pictures of distinction 
being produced at its own studio, Universal 
Pictures has arranged for the exclusive dis- 
tribution in this country and in Central and 
South America of British pictures produced 
by the J. Arthur Rank Organization, with 
the exception of 2 to be handled by another 
company and 5 to be distributed annually 
by Eagle-Lion. 





For Your Entertainment 
UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL Presents: 


The Egg and I—from Betty MacDonald’s Best- 
Seller; Claudette Colbert and Fred MacMurray, 


Time Out of Mind—from Rachel Fiéld’s novel’ 


—Phyllis Calvert, Robert Hutton, Ella Raines. 
Song of Scheherazade— Yvonne De Carlo, Brian 
Donlevy, Jean Pierre Aumont—in Technicolor. 
Ivy—starring Joan Fontaine, Patric Knowles, 
Herbert Marshall and Richard Ney. 
Pll Be Yours—Deanna Durbin, Tom Drake, 
William Bendix and Adolphe Menjou. 
Portrait in Black—starring Joan Crawford. 
Smash-Up—The Story ofa Woman-—Susan Hay- 
ward, Lee Bowman, Marsha Hunt, Eddie Albert, 
Swell Guy—Sonny Tufts and Ann Blyth. 
The Exile—starring Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
Slave Girl—in Technicolor, starring Yvonne De 


Carlo and George Brent. . 

Buck Privates Come Home—Abbott and 
Costello. 

Pirates of Monterey—in Technicolor, starring 
Maria Montez and Rod Cameron. 





The J. Arthur Rank pictures shown here 
have been very favorably received. Critics 
and the public have been quick to recog- 
nize the outstanding quality of “Stairway 
to Heaven,” “Henry V,” “Caesar and 
Cleopatra,” “Seventh Veil” and “Brief 
Encounier,” to mention only a few. Box 
office results indicate that these British 
pictures offer a type of entertainment the 
American public wants to see. And as the 
British stars become more widely known 
here, there will be even greater interest in 


their forthcoming pictures. 
U. S. MARKET FOR BRITISH FILMS 


These arrangements to distribute British 


pictures in this country mark the beginning 
of an earnest effort to provide the British 
film industry with an opportunity to add 
materially to the world-wide earnings of 
their pictures. It is our opinion that their 


pictures should have the same opportunity 
to earn revenues in this country as our pic- 
tures have in Britain. 


This agreement presages a new era of co- 
operation in the motion picture industry. It 
not only provides the opportunity for the 
American public to see the best British 
product but paves the way for the exchange 
of acting, writing and directorial talent be- 
tween United States and Great Britain. 


ENTER 16MM.—8MM. BUSINESS 


Marking the entrance into an important 
new field, Universal Pictures has organized 
anew subsidiary, United World Films, Inc., 
to produce and distribute 16mm. and 8mm. 
entertainment, educational, religious and 
newsreel films. This subsidiary has .pur- 
chased the assets of Castle Films, Inc., a 


leading producer-distributor of 16mm. and 
8mm. films, and also the film library and 
distributing set-up of Bell & Howell Co, 


FINANCIAL PROGRESS 


Net profit for the fiscal year ended Nov. 
2, 1940, was $4,565,219, equivalent to $5.32 
per share on 827,119 shares of common 
stock outstanding at the end of the fiscal 
year, after providing for dividends on the 
AY% preferred stock. This compared with 
$3,910,928, or $4.86 per share, a year ago. 

The cost of selling and distributing motion 
pictures is likely to be increased as the re: 
sult of a recent court ruling requiring 
changes in the industry’s marketing meth- 
ods. This was one of the factors that led the 
Universal management to adopt its new 
policy of producing only pictures of distinc- 
tion. Naturally, however, it will take a 
reasonable period of time for these new 
production and distribution policies to be- 


come completely effective and reflect them- 
selves in the company’s over-all operations, 





Characteristics of the 
MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 


It is surprising how few people seem to have 
any real understanding of how the motion 
picture industry operates as a business. 

Few seem to realize that beneath the in- 
dustry’s Hollywood glamour there is a great 
basic stability. 

The industry has an established market of 
over 90,000,000 paying customers a week in 
this country alone and upwards of 200,000,- 
000 a week throughout the world. 

It is a strictly cash business—one of the 
largest cash businesses in the world. 

It had a cash income of over $1,500,000,- 
000 in this country alone last year. World 


revenues were over $2,000,000.000. 


It is one of America’s great export indus- 
tries. It is one of the few American industries 


. whose product sells in every country in the 


world, 


It is the No. 1 salesman of American goods 
throughout the world. 

It is a relatively young industry. It has initi- 
ative and is aggressive, 


It is an industry with tremendous long: 
term growth prospects. 

It is one of the last industries to feel the 
effects of a depression. During hard times, 
going to the movies is one of the last things 
people care to give up. 

When general business starts to pick up, 
the motion picture industry:is among the 
very first to respond, Few industries enjoy 
such a high degree of resiliency. 

Although the motion picture industry is 
often thought of as highly speculative, actu- 
ally it has as many factors making for basic 


stability as any other leading industry, and 
more than most. 





WN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 






WET PROFITS 


PROGRAM FOR CURRENT SEASON 
Universal’s line-up of current and coming 
productions will be the strongest in its his- 
tory. Under the new Universal-Interna: 
tional banner, top ranking stars are appear- 
ing in productions with outstanding story 
values, including best-selling novels and 
Broadway stage successes, These pictures 
are being‘directed and supervised by direc- 
tors and producers who have to their credit 
some of the most successful pictures turned 
out in Hollywood. 
J. CHEEVER COWDIN, Chairman 
N, J. BLUMBERG, President 


A copy 6f the Annual Report will be furnished on request to Universal Pictures Company, Ine., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. ¥s 
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Under Secretary Acheson will be key man in the State Depart- 


ment hierarchy under Marshall, at least for the time being, 


Acheson’s ideas about both policy and administration are to 
be given a trial. 


This means even tougher resistance to Russian penetration in 
Western Europe. Acheson wants to give France and Italy more 


help and to confine Russian influence east of the Elbe. 


More positive American diplomacy can be expected all along 


the line. Acheson feels that the U. §. too often has been placed 


in a position merely of opposing Russian policies. 


How Truman’s budget is to be cut is still in dispute among 
Republican Congressional leaders. Their differences must be 


resolved before Feb. 15, when the legislative budget is due. 


Knutson and his allies in the House still want to cut income 


taxes 20% across the board and then tailor the budget on the 
spending side to fit that cloth. 


More moderate Senate leaders are determined fo find out how 
much government will cost before deciding how much taxes 


can be reduced, Indications are that this method will be adopted 
in the end. 
e 


Hoatdover controls on houses started under the Wyatt program 
may be dropped. Builders want to get out from under the 


$10,000 price ceiling and the requirement that these homes 


be sold to veterans. 


Contractors completing Wyatt homes complain that they must 


bid for materials in an unregulated market against competitors 
who can sell to anybody at any price. 


The difficulty of enforcing old regulations is an important con- 


sideration to National Housing Agency officials, who are now 
considering petitions for decontrol. The OPA used to enforce 
Wyatt's sales regulations. 

e 
Truman may ask Congress for emergency housing legislation 
shortly. Mayors recently in Washington for a conference have 


impressed him with the seriousness of the housing situation. 


Tax-law revision to encourage private investment in housing 
projects is one of the proposals under consideration. Truman 


has been told that a 20% yearly depreciation allowance would 
help solve the problem. 


Treasury opposition to this kind of indirect subsidy may be 
overruled. 


Prospects of a two-year tariff truce between the Republican 
Congress and Democratic Administration aren’t as good now 
as they were a few weeks ago. 


Pressure from protected industries, particularly jewelry and 
textiles, for repeal of the President’s powers to cut tariffs 50% 
on a reciprocal basis is increasing. : 


Republican leaders want to avoid a showdown on the issue and 
‘ are trying to persuade the Administration to use its powers 
sparingly. However, the State Department is unwilling to curtail 


its tariff-reduction program as mych as some Republicans 
consider necessary. 


Demands for return to Congressional tariff making have not 


reached irresistible proportions yet but they may next year when 


the sellers’ market becomes a buyers’ market. 


A production slowdown late in the spring or early next suni- 


‘mer, if it comes, will find government agencies ready to take 


limited anti-deflationary action. 
Some of the measures to be expected: Further easing of con- 


sumer credit controls, business and industrial building regula- 


tions and export restrictions; another cut in stock. margins. 


Other stimulants to employment such as an expanded public. 
works program may be recommended by Truman and his ad- 
visers if the slowdown becomes serious. - 


Partial renewal of the Second War Powers Act will be pro- 
posed to Congress by Truman. All provisions of the act except 


those relating to allocation of building materials are due to 


expire March 31. 


Powers Truman is willing to drop: priority control and alloca- 


tions of most scarce industrial raw materials. 


Powers the President wants ns export control and 
rationing of tin, rubber, and hemp. 


. Labor's cooperation in drafting labor-control legislation stil is 


sought by a group of union sympathizers in the Senate. Murray 
of Montana is sparkplugging the effort. His argument is that 


labor will fare better in the end if it accedes gracefully to 


reasonable restraints. 


So far the CIO has refused. The AFL is more cooperative. 


No serious crop surplus problem is expected this year by Agri- 
culture Department experts. 


Heavy export demand is counted upon to absorb domestic sur- 
pluses. Over-all acreage goals exceed actual 1946 planting by 


about 12,000,000 acres. 


Expanded production of short crops, including sugar beets, 


cane, flax, and soybeans, to help supply the world’s need for 
fats, oils, and sugar, will be encouraged. Increased dairy pro- 


duction will require more corn and feed. Cotton acreage also 
will be enlarged. 


Potato growers will be urged to shift part of their acreage to 
these crops because of last year’s serious overproduction. Offi- 
cials also will try to hold down garden truck and egg production. 


Tighter inspection of airplanes arriving in this country from 
overseas is planned by Agriculture Department officials. They 


. are seriously worried by the danger of airborne crop pests. 


Mediterranean fruit flies, pink boll worms in cotton, and various 
cherry pests are arriving on planes. Last year inspectors found 
potentially dangerous pests on 12,156 arrivals, 
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GOP: Which Pennies Will Be Pinched? 


On the surface all was well. The in- 
stallation of George C. Marshall as a 
nonpolitical Secretary of State and the bi- 
partisan support which ex-Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes and Sen. Arthur 
H. Vandenberg had evolved both 
strengthened the appearance of complete 
unity on American foreign policy. 

Between the Republicans in control of 
Congress and the Democrats in control 
of the executive branch there was little 
disagreement on such central questions 
as adherence to the United Nations, firm- 
ness against Russian expansionism, and 
the atomic control plan. But last week 
it was becoming increasingly evident that 
the Republicans faced a sizable task in 
adjusting portions of their domestic pro- 
gram with their fealty to foreign policy. 

Nub of the conflict: the GOP economy 
program. 

If the Republicans were to trim Presi- 
dent Truman’s $37,500,000,000 budget 
to the $33,500,000,000 figure set as their 
goal, then many features of the program 
drawn by the White House to implement 
foreign policy might suffer—foreign loans, 
support for the occupation forces of 
Germany, Japan, and Korea, the informa- 
tion and propaganda services set up by 
the State Department, and the armed 
services themselves. 

With GOP reservations on tariff, recip- 
rocal trade, and international finance fur- 
ther complicating the picture, it was clear 
that if Western Europe and the Far East 
were to be kept out of the Russian sphere 
of influence, then the Republicans would 
soon have to face a hard-headed recon- 
ciliation between economy and foreign 
policy. American newspapers might not 
reflect it, but the eyes of the world’s 
major governments were focused on this 
underlying divergence in Republican 
aims. To them, the confinement of future 
Soviet influence would be in direct ratio 
to the extent of GOP willingness to face 
the realities. 


Thank You, Mr. Hoover’ 


Last week President Truman injected 


inself into the Republican intraparty 


conflict, With all the niceties and protocol 
emanded in bipartisan affairs, he sought 
to bring the influence of the GOP’s No. 1 
Elder Statesman, Herbert Hoover, to 
bear. The behind-the-scenes negotiations 
had begun five weeks ago. 
The telephone in.a spacious Waldorf- 


Astoria suite in New York jangled harsh- 
ly one morning last December. A long- 
distance operator explained: “Secretary 
of War Robert P. Patterson calling Mr. 
Herbert Hoover.” An international eco- 
nomic question troubled Hoover's fellow 
Republican in Washington: The feeding 
of bankrupt Germany had _ presented 
President Truman with a crucial test of 
America’s foreign policy. Would Hoover 
help? 

Patterson’s argument: Impoverished 
Britain had agreed to bear half the cost 





Associated Press 


Hoover: Could he sway the economizing GOP? 


of nourishing back to self-sufficiency the 
hungry Germans in the merged British- 
American occupation zones. But GOP 
economizers in Congress were threaten- 
ing to cut or withhold the American half 
of the money. If they did, the zone 


merger might be dissolved, the separate 


zones might slide back into chaos, West- 


ern Europe might be opened to Com- 
munism, and American bipartisanship 
might be disrupted over the question of 
who was to blame. Would Hoover de- 
termine whether the $50,000,000 ap- 
propriation to be asked for German food 
for 1947-48 was necessary? If so, would 


he tell skeptical Republicans engaged in 
budget paring? 

The only living ex-President reflected 
a moment as he held the phone. Because 
of his position, Hoover explained, he 
could not undertake such a mission for 
a Cabinet officer. But he could and 
would do it for the President—providing 
he could first give his two sons, their 
wives, and his grandchildren a vacation 
he had promised them. 


Hoover’s conditions satisfied Patter- 


son; he hung up with a fervent “thank 
you.” 


Frown Into Smile: Last week, 
Hoover called at the White House to dis- 
cuss his mission with President Truman. 
His face was sunburned by his three-week 
vacation on a Florida houseboat. A chilly 
north wind whipped his light topcoat. 
But his frown reflected more 
than physical discomfort from 
the change in climate. News- 
paper reports provided him 
with misgivings: Army spokes- 
men said he would represent 
only the Secretary of War; 
State Department careermen 
were jittery over how a Hoo- 
ver economic mission in Feb- 
ruary would affect the Mos- 
cow conference in March. 

Twenty minutes with Pres- 
ident Truman satisfied the 
72-year-old Hoover. The Pres- 
ident assured his predecessor 
that the mission was Presi- 
dential and would embrace 
all phases of Germany’s food 
supply. The President deeply 
appreciated Hoover's willing- 
ness to brave the German 
winter. 


Thus reassured, Hoover 
penciled out his idea of his 
job. He showed it to the Pres- 
ident, who agreed. The two 
shook hands and said good- 
by. On leaving the Presi- 
dent’s oval office, Hoover 
smilingly read to reporters 
what he had written: “Mr. 
Truman has asked me to go to Germany 
and way stations-on an economic mis- 
sion directed to food and its collateral 
problems. It is hoped that methods can 
be devised which will relieve some of the 


burden on American taxpayers,” 


Suiting the Secretary 


Countless ex-servicemen had faced pre- 
cisely the same problem: George Catlett 
Marshall owned just one suit. It was blue, 
pin-striped, and double-breasted. Mar- 
shall. had brought it all the way from 
China; he had worn it—with plain, dark- 
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blue tie and blue-striped shirt—when he 
took his oath as Secretary of State, But 
he couldn't wear it forever. 

Last Tuesday, Jan. 21, his first day in 


his new job, a group of officials and re- 
porters were huddled outside his office. 
Into the crowd burst a young State De- 
partment aide. “Any news?” he was 


asked. The aide ignored the question, 
singled out a casual bystander whom he 
knew, and whispered: “Do you know a 
good tailor?” The acquaintance did. And 


the tailor, who insisted on remaining 


anonymous, promised to lay all other 
work aside. He said: “For a gray-haired 


gentleman of General Marshall’s phy- 


sique, I would recommend conservative ’ 
grays and blues, 


Thus Marshall disposed of one prob- 
lem. He already had disposed of another. 


Even before taking his oath that morn- 


ing, the new Secretary of State had made 
it clear—and emphatic—that under no 


circumstances would he accept political 


office. Marshall had said that before— 


time and time again—but always off 
the record. He once had told a New York 
Herald Tribune reporter: “ll be in my 


grave before I'll be in politics.” Now he 
said it for the record. 
These were reassuring words for the 


GOP, which had been mildly troubled 
by talk that Marshall might be the Demo- 
cratic nominee for President if Harry S. 
Truman chose not to run in 1948, Now, 
if Marshall continued James F. Byrnes’s 
foreign policy, the Republicans could 
support him without fear of building up 
a Democratic candidate. 

Man of Choice: There were still 
problems facing the new Secretary, Not 
the least was personnel. Under Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson had long wanted 
to retire. Marshall urged him to stay on 


as his “chief of staff.” Acheson agreed, but 
only if Marshall would consent to put the 
administration of the State Department 


under a man of Acheson’s choice. 
In Room 202 of the State Department 
building, John E. Peurifoy, assistant to 


Acheson, was going quietly about his 
routine business when Dorothy Bowden, 
his attractive secretary, told him that the 
Under Secretary wanted to see him. A 


few minutes later he emerged from Ache- 
son’s office visibly shaken. Acheson had 
notified him that he would be the man to 
oversee the vast State Department ma- 


chine. That meant being in charge of such 
nerve-racking work as visas, passports, 
budgets, investigations, international-con- 
ference arrangements, cryptography, and 
protocol. Peurifoy recalled that one of 
his predecessors, Frank McCarthy, had 


suffered a nervous breakdown after only 
a few weeks in office. 
Marshall gave no indication of what he 


would do about other State Department 
foo tnd Uppermost question: would ‘he 


eep Under Secretary of State Will Clay- 


ton and Benjamin Cohen, who was coun- 
sel to Byrnes? The expectation was that 
he would. No one else knew the govern- 
ment’s foreign economic policy as 


thoroughly as Clayton, for he was its 
author. And Cohen, who was constantly 
at Byres's elbow, would be invaluable 
when Marshall went to Moscow in March 
for the meeting of the Big Four foreign 


ministers on the German and Austrian 
peace treaties, 
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Associated Press 
Mr. Three: Peurifoy gets Acheson’s nod 


GOVERNMENT: Rent Line 


At his first press conference in three 
weeks, President Truman was as unyield- 
ing as the log jam of 150 reporters in his 
office. Three times the question of rent 
control was brought up; three times the 





President was emphatic; It was a matter 
for Congress. He thought the line should 
be held, but Congress would have to act 
on it. 

Next day, reporters learned, the Presi- 
dent was not so unyielding—and neither 
was rent control. Following a visit to 
the White House, Maj. Gen. Philip B, 
Fleming, director of the catch-all Office 
of Temporary Controls (which includes 
the OPA), announced that rents would 


be “liberalized” in “hardship cases.” It 
was not a break in the line, said Flem- 


ing, but merely a move to correct local 
inequities. The definition of hardship 


would be “broadened” so that a greater 
number of landlords could get relief; any 
doubts would be resolved in the land: 


lord’s favor. 


Words With Morgenthau 


They weren't Henry Morgenthau Jr.'s 
60,000,000 words in the first place, but 


words he took from other people’s mouths 


and crammed into a diary of 900 black 
bound, gold-stamped volumes during his 
twelve years in Washington (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 13), Last week, Secretary of the 


Treasury John W. Snyder demanded 
them for the government. Snyder argued: 


What other Roosevelt Administration off 
cials—and Franklin D. Roosevelt him- 
self—told Morgenthau was government 
property, and not Morgenthau’s to edit, 
reveal, suppress, or sell. Morgentha 

to whom Collier's magazine already ha 

arranged to pay ¥60,00C for six articles 
based on the diary, said he would think it 
over. 


Saal 


ATOM: Two for a Show 
Henry L. Stimson this week dug back 


into his memory and his records to add 
still another chapter to the gradually un- 
folding history of the atomic bomb. 
Among the former Secretary of Wars 
revelations in the current Harper’s Mag- 
azine: 


@ The atomic bombs which were dropped 
on the cities of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki “were the only ones we had and 
our rate of production at the time wat 
very small.” 

@ Proposals to warn the Japanese in ad- 
vance were turned down because of fear 
that the bombs might prove duds—with 


disastrous effects to “our effort to obtain 
surrender.” 


Po 


CONGRESS: The Showdown 


The test was inevitable: With the Re 
publicans controlling the Senate by only 
a 51-44 margin,* could the new GOP 
leadership exert enough discipline to pre- 


vent liberal defections to the Democratic 
side? 
Last week, the showdown came. The 
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Senate had before it a motion by Owen 
Brewster, Maine Republican, to continue 
the special War Investigating Commit- 
tee, in spite of the Congressional Reor- 
ganization Act, which was originally 
supposed to discourage the creation of 
special committees.* It was strictly a 
party issue. In a two-hour debate, a 


Republican, Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, 


charged that the Democrats were at- 
tempting to evade exposure of wartime 
expenditures, The Democratic position: 
investigations should be conducted only 


by permanent committees, 
On an initial vote, five Republicans 


sided with the Democrats. On the final 


vote, only two deserted: Charles W.. 


Tobey of New Hampshire and William 
Langer of North Dakota. Aided by a 
Democratic vote—by Sen. Lee O’Daniel 


of Texas—the Republicans won their fight 
to continue the committee, 49 to 43. 


Two days later, the Republicans, con- 


fident of their muscle, ordered re-crea- 
tion of another special Senate commit- 


tee-the Committee on Small Business. 


The implications could not be mistaken. 
The GOP intends to conduct all the 


probes it pleases. 


oo 


PEOPLE: Eye to Kye 


For John G. Scott, getting out of the 
Army was little different from the ex- 
perience of 13,000,000 other CI’s dis- 
charged after the war’s end. He filled out 
the proper records, drew his pay, and 
rushed for home. But the government 
wasn’t through with him. From the Vet- 
erans Administration he began receiving 


checks for $35 a month for an eye dis- 


ability incurred’ before he ever entered 
the Army. He wrote asking that the 


checks be ag 9 Instead, the VA 
raised them to $42 a month and kept on 
sending them. 

Last week, Scott, manager of a New 


York bottling company, had enough. He 


wrapped the whole batch of uncashed 
checks (total: $344) in an envelope and 


setit them to his congressman. From the 
red-faced Veterans Administration came 
a frank admission: “This makes‘ us look 
like damn fools,” 


Po 


GEORGIA: Votes Dimly Seen 


Many Georgia citizens didn’t seem to 
care any longer who became governor, 
as long as it happened quietly. “The 
nation is watching,” wrote Ralph McGill, 
editor of The Atlanta Constitution, “and 
the reaction is not all good.” The Macon 
News scolded: “The most sordid exhibi- 
tion in the annals of Georgia's history. 
The Savannah News said: “Too bad... 
at a time when the North is chuckling 
over events that have reacted unfavor- 


ably for the South.” 





*Actually, however, House Republicans last Jul 
removed a provision from the reorganization bill 
which would have banned special committees, and 
at that time served notice that special committees 
would continue to be created as the need arose. 


If some feared that Georgia would be 


tagged a state of Senator Claghomns, 
“Governor” Herman Talmadge would 
not agree. Secure in the State Capitol, 
he offered to resign if (1) the legislature 
would pass a new white primary law, and 
(2) if his newest rival, “Acting Governor” 
(and Lieutenant Governor) Melvin E. 
Thompson, would resign also, Then, 


young Herman told an aroused joint ses- 
sion of the legislature, which was rife 
with rumors of bribery of its members 
by both factions: “I will meet any candi- 
date for the governorship of Georgia in 
a Democratic primary to let the white 
people of Georgia determine who is their 
choice for governor.” 

Neither Talmadge nor his No. 1 aide, 
Roy V. Harris, shrewd former House 
Speaker who had been the elder Tal- 
madge’s brain-truster, doubted they could 
win a special election. A court decision, 


in which “wool-hat” votes and red sus- 


penders could play no part, worried them 
more. Thompson declined Talmadge’s 


proposal, saying it was a “retreat.” The 
Fulton National Bank of Atlanta didn’t 
want to wait, however. It sued to estab- 


lish who was legal governor, and thereby 
could draw on state funds. 
Thompson’s predecessor in the feud 
with Talmadge, ex-Goy. Ellis Arnall, who 
ostensibly had retired to practice law and 
sell insurance, was moving onto a bigger 
stage. He was “guesting” on a national 
radio program. His book, “The Shore 
Dimly Seen,” had sold 25,000 copies; in 
the past two weeks, sales had jumped 
75 per cent, his publishers reported. He 
also would speak in San Francisco Feb. 
10, The subject: “Whose Country Is 


This, Anyway?” 








CALIFORNIA: The Death Trap 


Boastful Californians thumped. theit 
chests with pardonable pride in 1940 
when their state seized the national 
leadership in motor vehicle registrations 
from twice-as-populous New York, Cali- 
fornia has ranked No, 1 ever since, It 
now has 2,767,772 cars, one for every 
2.5 residents, compared with the na- 
tional average of one for every 4.1. Los 
Angeles County alone has 1,181,446 
cars, more than in 42 states, California’s 
cars traveled 32,000,000,000 miles in 
1946, topping the prewar peak, 

But California’s glory last week was 
also California’s sorrow. The state hung 
its head as Gov. Earl Warren pointed to 
the “fearful toll of death and injury” on 
its highways. By any test, California's 
1946 accident statistics were staggering: 
€ The dead: 3,800-more than the traf- 


fic mortality in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania combined, and one-ninth of the 


national toll of 34.000. The dead in Los 
Angeles County totaled 991. 
€@ The injured: 80,000. 


€ The chances: 41 killed and 851 in- 
jured out of every 100,000 Californians. 
Only thinly settled Wyoming, Nevada, 
and New Mexico had worse odds. 

© The loss: $200,000,000 a year in prop- 
erty damage, personal injuries, and lost 
income. 

@ The past: 52,000 killed, 930,000 in- 
jured since 1929, 

@ The future: 300,000 would be killed 
in California by 1980—unless something 
was done, 


Almost as numerous as the accidents 








M-G-M’s ‘‘Traffic With the Devil’’ 


California: Its weather might be best, but its accident problem was worst 
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What does the average rank-and-file 

§  tunion member think of labor leaders’ 
; renewed demands for wage increases? 
| Does he want to strike again? Last week, 
> Newsweek asked its Detroit bureau 
chief, Edward O’Brien, to stop twelve 
members of the United Auto Workers 
(C1O)—making certain that they were 
unknown to him and were picked at 
random—and ask them this question: 


“Do you favor another round of pay 


increases?” That the question touched 
a subject close to their hearts was in- 
dicated by the fact that eight of the 
twelve felt so strongly on the point 
that they were willing to be quoted by 
name. O’Brien’s findings follow: 


The Detroit auto worker knows what 
his wife is paying for milk and bread, 
and those figures mean a lot more to 
him than Robert Nathan’s.* He isn’t a 
statistician and he never heard of mulkti- 
linear correlations, but he can add up 
a grocery bill as well as any CIO 
economist. He’s convinced that there 
just isn’t any profit in striking now. 
For one thing, he can’t afford to 
strike; pounding a picket line for near- 
ly four months last year burned up 
his savings. 

Even more important, he’s afraid 
that he’d be worse off after striking than 
before. That’s what his grocery bills 
say happened the last time he walked 
out. Robert Nathan may be able to 
prove to Philip Murray’s and Walter 
Reuther’s satisfaction that industry 
could pay higher wages without raising 
} prices, but price increases swallowed up 
| last year’s 18%-cent-an-hour pay boost 

so fast the Detroit auto worker still is 





*Author of the recent controversial economic re- 
port commissioned by the CIO which contended 
that business could raise wages 21 to 25 per cent 


, more without increasing prices (NEWSWEEm peo, 
ae : ores the - = were . 
=, 
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were their causes: (1) rattletrap cars, 
(2) drunken driving, (3) speeding, (4) 
refusing to grant right of way, (5) other 
traffic violations, (6) hopelessly inade- 
quate highway patrols, (7) roadhog 
buses, recklessly driven, (8) 300,000 
highway-clogging trucks, many of them 
huge Diesels, (9) California’s far more 
than average dependence on the automo- 
bile for both business and _ recreation, 
(10) deadly blowouts on hot desert 
highways, caused by fast driving, (11) 
ice, snow, and low-hanging clouds on 
mountainous roads, and (12) ground- 
hugging fogs which obscured even radia- 
tor caps, causing accordion-like pile-ups 
and giving the 50-mile Bayshore Boule- 
vard south of San Francisco the unen- 
viable nickname: “The longest butcher 
shop in the world.” 

Among these causes, Governor Warren 
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gasping. And he’s sure the same thing 
would happen again. That, to a man, 
is the attitude of a dozen rank-and-file 
unionists interviewed at plant gates last 
week. 

Bruno Cichonski, a 31-year-old welder 
at Hudson, who now makes $1.38 an 
hour, said: “What’s the good of making 
$1.50 if I have to pay two bits for a 
loaf of bread?” Another Hudson worker, 
a press operator, put it this way: “If 
wages go up 23% per cent, prices will 
gc up 47 per cent, and I'll still be in 
a hole.” 

Not Wages... Over and over came 
the same refrain: “The men don’t want 
higher wages; they want lower prices. 
And they've had a bellyful of strikes.” 
Archie LaFave, a barrel-chested chief 
union steward at Hudson, declared: 
“All day long I hear what’s bothering 
the workers. It’s prices. They won't say 
any more that theyre making good 
money. I make $1.45% an hour as 
a metal finisher, but I’d rather work for 
90 cents again and have lower prices. 
I used to spend a dollar or two every 
week for beer, but not any more.” 

Stanley Krowiak, 35-year-old Ford 
welder, growled: “If we go for higher 
wages, we get a kick in the pants from 
prices. The union should fight a one- 
front war. Leave wages alone and bring 
prices down. Milk used to sell for 18 
cents a quart; now it’s 20. We used to 
give our two children all they could 
drink. Now they get half a glass at each 
meal, and none before bed.” 

Joseph Koerber, 40, who works at the 
Bower Roller Bearing Co.: “The country 
is going to ruin if prices keep going up. 
We don’t need more inflation. I'd 
sooner have prices down than wages 
up. 
Emanuel Knight, a 57-year-old paint 
sprayer at the Timken-Detroit Axle Co.: 
“If we get a raise now, prices will only 
go up. So what’s the use of taking money 


cited the prime one, “the congested, obso- 
lete highways.” Of California’s 13,886 
miles of state highways, only 1,000 miles 
were four-lane. Most were the three-lane 
“death traps,” two-lane “bottlenecks,” or 
dirt and oil-and-gravel roads. Likewise, 
city road systems such as those of Los 
Angeles and San Francisco were never 
designed for modern traffic. Even prewar, 
California’s highway system lagged be- 
cause of the high cost of building roads 
over tremendous distances, mountain 
ranges, and deserts. During wartime, the 
system fell even farther behind while the 
state’s 7,000,000 population was swollen 
by 2,000,000 newcomers. 

To Warren, the need was “desperate,” 
the solution obvious. California’s high- 
way system had to be expanded and re- 
constructed. But he realized that present 
finances were woefully inadequate. By 
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e Welder, the Painter, the Press Operator .. . 
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with one hand and paying it out with 
the other?” 

So firm is the conviction of the 
Detroit worker that hishay wages dily 
mean higher prices and lower real in- 
come that United Auto Workers officials 


ia 


1960, $2,819,000,000 would have to be 
spent; only $1,800,000,000 was  avail- 
able. To deal with the problem, he there- 
fore called a special session of the State 
Legislature, whose Joint Fact-Finding 
Committee had made a year-long study 
of the highway question. 

The legislature last week in turn was 
deluged with proposals to increase the 
state gasoline tax of 3 cents a gallon 
(only Missouri has a lower tax, 2 cents), 
boost the Diesel fuel tax, raise the auto 
license fee, impose a charge on drivers 
permits (now free), and tax trucks by 
weight and mileage. 

But until the new funds were actually 
raised and the new highways built, the 
Southern Pacific railroad would continue 
to make capital out of its advertisin 
slogan: “Next time, take the train~aD 
be safe.” 
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no longer make any real effort to sell 
the official CIO line. The union news- 
paper handled the $25,000 Nathan 
report, which had been released in a 
fanfare of publicity, as just another 


made no concerted effort to plug the 
report. Officially, in pressing the UAW’s 
demand for a boost of 23% cents an hour 
plus benefits amounting to 6% cents, 
Walter Reuther, the union’s youthful, 
redheaded president, has insisted that 
it wouldn't necessitate price increases. 
But he admitted that “labor has no way 
to bargain collectively for price reduc- 
tions.” 

Of course, the Detroit auto worker 
wouldn’t turn down ‘a raise if it were 
handed to him. He isn’t that terrified by 
the threat of higher prices. But he says 
now that he wouldn’t strike for a raise 
and doesn’t know anyone who would 
“except for a few radicals.” Strikes are 
costly, and the worker can’t afford them. 
And this is especially true of the old- 
timers, who are family men, with hun- 
gry mouths at home. It is the old-timers 
to whom the younger men, and espe- 
cially the ex-GI’s with their limited 
union experience, look for leadership. 
Strikes and stoppages and higher prices 
have eaten away their savings, and if 
they stopped working now, how could 
they support their wives and children? 
-, .. But Prices: “The boys in the 
shop. don’t want to strike because they 
have almost nothing in the bank,” said 
Ralph Snider, a machine repairman 
who has worked for Ford for 25 years. 
“One just bought 2 tons of coal and 
had to cash War Bonds to pay for it. 
Last summer, when our 16-year-old 
boy had a ruptured appendix, we re- 
deemed $250 in bonds. We haven't set 
anything aside in two years.” 

Krowiak: “No factory man likes to 
strike because he lives from one payday 
to the next and it takes too long to 
recuperate. My War Bonds were gone 
last winter.” 

LaFave: “When a workingman has 
$2,000 in the bank, he gets pretty inde- 





. . . Auto Workers Prefer Cheaper Bread and Meat to Higher Pay 


autoshops are getting older and smarter, 
and we're fed up with having a strike 
in one plant shut another for lack of 
materials. We don’t believe in that stuff 
any more. The only chance I see for a 
big strike this winter is if Congress tries 
to pass a law destroying our unions. 
There might be a national general 
strike.” 

Koerber: “I don't believe in strikes. 
The ClO and industry should get to- 
gether. The other workers don’t want 
strikes either. I don’t think there'll be 
an auto strike.” 

Edward Pachowicz, 29, an ex-service- 
man: “I don’t like to strike. If I had 
a fortune in my pocket, I wouldn't 
care.” 

“If everyone struck,” said Cichonski, 
“Td have to. But I’m not in favor of it, 
and the other workers feel the same.” 

Bernard Antezak, 32 years at Ford: 
“There’s little chance of a. strike.” 

“T don’t like to strike, but I don’t in- 
terfere when the men vote,” said a 
Dodge welder. “The other men don’t 
want to strike. They think they'll be 
worse off.” 

All in all, said the workers, it was 
a pretty bewildering situation. It was 
hard to live on what they were making 
now. They didn’t want to strike for 
more. If they got more, they'd probably 
be worse off. Their only hope was lower 
prices. But how could prices be lowered? 
No more than Reuther did they know 
what the union could do about the cost 
of living. It was baffling, this mysterious 
thing called inflation. Ahead they could 
see only one glimmer of light. Appar- 
ently, some prices already were going 
down; for example, the price of Fords 
and butter and men’s clothing. Maybe 
it was a trend. Maybe the worst was 
over. 

“Anyhow,” said one auto worker, “it 
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in- pendent. When the money is gone, like gives a man hope and even something 
als story. Its education department has now, he feels different. The men in the - to look forward to.” 
» be LABOR: Action at Allis making, explaining: “My conscience of 13% cents, on top of a 5-cent raise 
vail- is always getting me into these things.” granted in December 1945, thus bringing 
rere- Never during the nine-month marathon Qp Jan, 21, the 267th day of the strike, A-C up to the 18%-cent pattern set last 
state strike at West Allis, Wis., had the strik- he welcomed nine UAW and A-C leaders spring, (2) lifting of any substandard 
ding ing CIO United Auto Workers and the to his Milwaukee parsonage. Gradually wages to parity with Milwaukee’s pre- 
tudy struck Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. the prematurely gray minister, who had vailing rates, (3) retention of the open 
been brought together in so friendly an ~ once had an auto-worker pastorage in shop, and (4) ouster of the pro-Commu- 
wit atmosphere. Collective bargaining had Detroit, thawed the iciness. His wife nist leadership of the striking Local 248 
the failed. Federal conciliation had flopped. Charlotte helped out with baked ham, (Newsweek, Nov. 11, 1946) in favor of 
allon State mediation had fizzled. Mass picket- sweet potatoes, and popovers. a union administrator. 
nts) ing, bloody fighting, stone throwing, Soon UAW Secretary-Treasurer George Actually, the union would gain next to 
auto paint splashing, work holidays, back-to- Addes, leader of the union’s Red-streaked nothing: The company had offered to 
‘vers work movements, and revolts against left wing, was downing two slices of meet the 18%-cent pattern before the 
ks by union leadership had only intensified the pumpkin pie, and Walter Reuther, anti-. strike ever began; it had insisted on the 
industrial warfare—not just between labor Communist UAW President, was talking open shop; it claimed its wages met the 
tually and management, but also between the about the ranch-type doll’s house he was Milwaukee average; now it added a de- 
t. the pro-Communist and anti-Communist fac- building in spare time. mand for change in union leadership. 
tinue tions within the union.- The Final Offer: It was in this When the UAW Policy Committee dis- 
-tisin Then, last week, the Rev. Ensworth ‘atmosphere that the A-C negotiators cussed this final offer in Detroit two days 
— Reisner, 88-year-old Methodist minister offered to the UAW their “final” terms later, Reuther was all for accepting it. 


and ex-law student, tried his hand at peace- 


for settling the strike: (1) an hourly raise 


It would take the UAW off the hook in 
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a strike which had cost 13,500 A-C 
workers more than $20,000,000 in 
wages. It would point up the failure of 
his left-wing rival, UAW Vice President 
R. J. Thomas, who'had been assigned 
full-time to the A-C conflict since early 
November, to get any better terms. And 
it would purge Local 248’s anti-Reuther 


leadership, But after five hours of bitter 
bickering, the UAW’s left-wingers won 
out. The union rejected the Allis-Chal- 


mers offer in a surface show of “unanim- 
ity.” The most promising attempt to 
settle the strike had failed. 

This left the next step to the Allis- 


Chalmers workers themselves. More than 


4,000 of them, disgusted with Local 
248’s leaders, had trooped back to work. 


A rival union, the Independent Workers 
of Allis-Chalmers, had been formed and 


had petitioned the Wisconsin Employ- 
ment Relations Board for a _ collective- 


bargaining election. Last Sunday, the 


A-C workers voted. An unofficial tally 
gave Local 248 of the UAW 4,122 votes 
and the Independent Workers, 4,015, 


with 116 ballots cast for no union. Unless 


an ordered recheck reversed this count, 
Local 248 would remain the workers’ 


legally recognized collective-bargaining 
agent; apparently nothing was settled. 
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CRIME: Munitions Fraud? 
Just when public memory of last sum- 
mer’s headlines was dimming, a Federal 


grand jury in Washington last week in- 
dicted the four principals in the fabulous 
Garsson munitions combine for criminal 


conspiracy to defraud the government: 


@ “Doctor” Henry M. Garsson, the suave 
engineer who parlayed a glib tongue and 


a borrowed letterhead into a $78,000,000 


munitions empire. 

@ Murray W. Garsson, Henry’s brother, 
old-time acquaintance of Dutch Schultz 
and movie moguls, who became the com- 
bine’s super-salesman. 


@ Andrew Jackson May, 71-year-old ex- 


? 
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chairman of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, who allegedly was paid $16,- 
000 and agreed to accept $53,634.07 for 
acting as the combine’s “guardian angel” 
in official Washington. 


@ Joseph W. Freeman, the Garssons’ 
Washington “fixer,” who was constantly 
asking Mov to plead for favors with the 
War Department. 

The seventeen-page indictment, to 
which all four defendants pleaded inno- 


cent, alleged 35 overt acts to buttress its 


accusation of “dishonest, unlawful, cor- 
rupt, improper, and undue pressure and 
influence.” If convicted, the defendants 


would each be liable to $40,000 fines and 
eight years in jail. In addition, May, a 
Kentucky Democrat defeated for reelec- 


tion to Congress last November, would 
be barred forever from Federal office. 


——_ 


PROHIBITION: Seeing Ghosts 


There were two ways of remembering 
it. You could recall the St... Valentine’s 
Day massacre in Chicago, when Scarface 
Al Capone’s hoodlums lined up seven 
rival North Side gangsters and killed chem 
as casually as a boy pops off tin cans 
with a BB gun. Or you could remember 


Christopher Morley’s revival of “The 
Black Crook,” over in Hoboken, N. J., 


where you hissed the villain between 
gulps of needled beer. 

The Purple Gang was rampaging 
through Detroit, murdering as it went; 
and in New York, three inspired mad- 
men, who called themselves Clayton, 
Jackson, and (Jimmy) Durante, were 


tearing up the night clubs. A crazy, red- 


headed mobster named Vincent Coll 
turned a tommy gun on a competitor, 


killed a 2-year-old child playing on the 
sidewalk, and wounded four others. A 
girl with a voice like a torch, Helen Mor- 
gan, climbed to fame atop a piano. 
The bootleggers figured out how to 
make champagne without the interven- 
tion of a single grape, and sold the stuff 
for $15 to $20 a bottle. And the chumps 








The era was dead: Now Capone... 


who bought it grinned happily when 
Texas Guinan greeted them with “Hello, 
suckers.” But you could buy gin for 75 
cents a fifth in the so-called cordial shops, 
which were run as openly as chain gro- 
cery stores, and with as little interference 


by the law. People were proud of their 
bootleggers and boasted: “This stuff is 
straight off the boat—scraped off.” Every- 


one laughed, but it wasn't so funny when 


they went blind from drinking it. 


John Held Jr. was drawing girls with 
no more shape than a lead pencil, which 
was just about as much shape as a gitl 
wanted. Scarface Al was known to have 
killed or ordered the killing of 33 men. 
He wore $250 suits, $30 tailored, mon- 
ogrammed shirts, $40 shoes, $12 silk un- 
derwear, and diamond-studded belt 


buckles; he drove a $20,000 car and 
stayed in lavish hotel suites. 

Swanky Fifth Avenue shops displayed 
silver hip flasks in their windows; hard- 
ware stores openly sold shining copper 





Ten Worst-Dressed Men: Igor Cassini, the slight, dap- 
per, ex-Russian count and ex-United States Army sergeant who, 
as Cholly Knickerbocker, chatters about “The Smart Set” for 


The New York Journal-American, last week picked his list of 
“those unsung heroes” whose clothes are consistently awful. 


European 


Black Star 


Harris & Ewing 





The irreverent Cassini’s reasons: Economist Leon Henderson ' 
—“Possessing a somewhat bulky frame, Mr. Henderson never 
fails to cloak it with a suit twice his size.” Conductor Leopold 
Stokowski—“His favorite shirt color appears to be a prominent 


pink, Over the front , . . falls a yellow tie,” Sen, Theodore G. 


Associated Press Photos 
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International Photos 
... and Volstead are memories, too 


stills. On the Bowery, men were found 
in the gutters, dead from drinking alco- 
hol squeezed from canned heat. 


Congressman and Capone: This 
was prohibition, 1920-33. An obscure Re- 
publican congressman from Granite Falls, 


Minn., quiet and cadaverous, with a 
bushy, white mustache, gave the era its 
name. Andrew J. Volstead was chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee when 


the act was written that put bark, if not 
bite, into the Eighteenth Amendment; so 
those years of bloody carnival became the 
Volstead era. Their symbol was Capone. 

Last week, on Monday, Jan. 20, Vol- 
stead, a retired country lawyer who still 
thought prohibition had been a success, 
died in Granite Falls. He was 87. Only 
a day later, Capone, who became a suc- 
cess in a way Volstead never dreamed of, 
suffered a stroke at his Florida home. 
Capone, 48, had long been suffering from 
paresis. He was given last rites and the 
United Press reported him dead, but the 
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report was premature. He rallied and 
was pronounced “out of danger.” On 
Friday, pneumonia set in. Saturday 
night, Capone died. 

Of the Volstead era little was left 
except the memory. 
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SCHOOLS: Hungry Teachers 


If the educational system of the rich- 
est country in the world was falling 


apart, only those ten million or so Amer- 
icans unable to read could plead ignor- 
ance. Newspapers had told for years 
what was happening to the nation’s 
900,000 public-school teachers: They 


were so poorly paid, even considering a 
nine-month work-year, that many worked 
after hours as hotel chambermaids, bar- 
tenders, and bookkeepers. Since 1939, 
approximately 350,000 had:-quit the low- 
est-paid of all professions for more lucra- 
tive, less professional jobs. Of those 
remaining, one in every nine was sub- 
standard in education and. experience. 
There were even more startling facts 
available: The American ‘people had 


spent more than twice as much money 
on alcoholic beverages as on schools in 


one war year. In 1946, the average teach- 


er earned $2,000; a civil service day 
laborer’s starting pay was $1,690. 


“Pin-Ups—Gigolos’; Comparing 
teachers’ salaries with those of profes- 
sional models, the New Jersey Educa- 
tional Review cynically advised teachers 
to become pin-up girls. “Beauty pays 
better than brains . . . It makes a differ- 
ence which kind of wolf you're facing,” 


The Review said, Curmudgeon-columnist 
Harold L. Ickes muttered darkly: “Too 


many children are being taught by what 
might be called academic gigolos—men 


and women who want to teach but who, 
in order to exist, must be subsidized from 
private sources.” “An outstanding in- 


justice,” The Cleveland Press editorial- 
ized. “Malignant deterioration,” warned 


The Detroit News. “Dangerously high 


us, Sai e Dallas News. 


Even the strait-laced National Educa- 
tion Association, hardly a labor union, 
was talking Lewis-like of “no contract, 
no work.” The NEA, asking a national 
minimum of $2,400 for beginning teach- 
ers, warned that “the problem of recruit- 
ing and keeping teachers will continue 
to grow worse as teachers’ salaries con- 
tinue to drop in purchasing power.” 

Last week, a countrywide survey of 
the crisis in teaching showed: 

C St. Paul teachers had been promised 
a salary scale of $2,400 to $3,600 this 
year after their month-long strike last 
fall. But whether they actually would get 
the raises depended on voters’ reaction 
to a tax raise. Raises had been won by 
other walkouts in Shamokin, Pa., Paw- 
tucket, R.I., and McMinnville, Tenn. 
Threats of walkouts had done the trick 
in Youngstown, Ohio, Hartford, Conn.., 
and Westerly, R. I. 

@ Left-wing elements among New York 
City’s teachers called for a strike, de- 
manding a new pay raise of $450. Even 
conservative city teachers’ groups threat- 
ened “mass action.” The state legislature 


last week approved pay increases of at 
least $300 and a minimum of $2,000 for 


all New York’s 77,000 teachers, but no 
one seemed satisfied. 

@ In Chicago, a strike of 900 men teach- 
ers had been averted at the last moment 
by $3,700,000 in raises. Salaries were up 


as much as 12.2 per cent, but the men 
threatened to walk out March 15 unless 


they got a 30 per cent increase. The 
average salary for elementary-school 
teachers was $3,000; for high-school 


teachers $4,000. 


€ In Colorado’s one-room rural schools, 
a Denver Post reporter had found, teach- 
ers averaged $1,148 a year. Five of them 
earned $675 or less. 


@ Some Negro teachers in Mississippi 
earned $300 a year. 


@ Los Angeles grade-school teachers 
had been raised once to $2,310; the min- 
imum for high-school teachers was now 





Bilbo—“It is said about That Man that when one of his suits 
goes to the cleaner there are so many spots on it they use it for 
a fast game of checkers.” Ex-Ambassador Maxim Litvinoff 
and ex-Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia—“A tossup.” Producer 


Howard Hughes—“Never graced his feet with shoes, only with 
International — 
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slippers (after that, tennis sneakers).” Crooner Bing Crosby— 
“Red shirt, yellow sports coat, blue pants.” Ex-Vice Premier 
of Italy Pietro Nenni—“Rumored to have worn the same pants 
for the past ten years.” Sen. Tom Connally—“Droop drawers.” 


Columnist Harold L. Ickes—“In tenth place goes Ickes.” 


Wide World Acme 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





The United States must make 
some important decisions about dis- 
armament tactics. It is compelled to 
do so by the resolution on arms re- 
duction passed by the UN Assembly 
and now before the Security Council. 

There are several ideas, among 
thoughtful and responsible men, as 
to what our tactics should 


Regulation of Arms—When and How? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


which help us to exert influence on 
affairs across the oceans. If we laid 
them aside, or they were struck from 
our hands by international agreement, 
the Russians could, if they wished, 
take control of all Eurasia. 

Other nations know this. Most of 
them probably would applaud—secret- 
ly if not openly—an an- 





be. One is that we should 
adhere to our 1946 policy 
of putting control of atomic 
energy first—of insisting that 
it be made a test case. The 
outline of the atomic con- 
trol plan has been carefully 
worked out. It has been ap- 
proved by ten of the twelve 
nations on the UN Atomic 
Energy Commission—the 
other two, the Soviet Union 
and Poland, have refrained from 
voting. It is technically feasible. It 
offers security against surprise attack 
with atomic weapons. If put into effect 
it would break through the barriers 
between the Soviet Union and the 
rest of the world and probably would 
create confidence that further steps 
toward the reduction of armaments 
could be taken safely. 





If, on the other hand, a treaty 
on atomic energy, embodying the 
safeguards of the American plan, can- 
not be negotiated and put into effect, 
we should know it as soon as possible 
so that we can make our plans ac- 
cordingly--plans which could _ not 
suppose that the world was on the 
road to peace. 

Many doubt that the Russians will 
accept effective inspection. The only 
way to find the answer to this question 
is to push ahead with the drafting of 
a detailed treaty. 

Another idea, widely held, is that 
we should frankly proclaim that we 
do not intend to reduce our armaments 
until postwar political settlements 
have been made and until we have 
better evidence than we have now 
that certain other nations can be relied 
upon to live up to their promises. 

There is no doubt that our mili- 
tary power—particularly our  long- 
range bombers, atomic bombs, and 
other advanced weapons—is a stabi- 
lizing force today. It is just as evident 
that, whatever their ultimate purposes 
may be, the Russians don’t want us 
to have these weapons. They are 
weapons which the Russians lack and 
against which they have no effective 
defenses. They are also the weapons 





~) nouncement of our firm 
intention not to curtail our 
armaments until the peace 
has been more firmly organ- 
ized. 

But suppose Russian mili- 
tary power were correspond- 
ingly reduced? There are 
some difficulties about this. 
One is that the UN arms 
reduction resolution states 
that priority shall be given 
to regulating weapons: of mass de- 
struction. These weapons aren’t listed, 
but it could be argued that they in- 
clude, in addition to atomic bombs 
and bacteria, such things as long- 
range bombers carrying ordinary 
high explosive and incendiary bombs. 
Another difficulty is in restricting land 
armies. Even if they are limited in 
size, new ones can be raised, equipped, 
and trained much more quickly than 
strategic air forces and navies can be 
built and trained. 





Despite these difficulties, and 
despite all the valid reasons why the 
United States should not disarm at 
the present time, it would be a mistake 
to try to obstruct discussions of gen- 
eral arms reduction. They should be 
kept separate from atomic energy 
negotiations. Both should be wel- 
comed, but neither need be given 
priority in discussion. We can reserve 
the right to insist that the atomic 
energy plan be’ put into effect first. 
It may not be in our interest, however, 
to put actual atomic disarmament 
ahead of other kinds of disarmament. 
It is important that we insist on 
the effective regulation of land ar- 
mies, One step in this direction would 
be the abolition of conscription in 
Russia. 

Both general arms reductions and 
atomic energy control can be ex- 
plored and negotiated while we are 
also trying to work out other interna- 
tional problems. They are all inter- 
related. Progress in one direction may 
help progress in another. Lack of 
progress in one direction will serve as 
a warning not to overvalue gains in 
another. 








All the Children 
Happy classroom: It still has a teacher 


$2,560. Protest was useless; the city 
budget was fixed by law until June. 


€ Philadelphia teachers had been raised 
at least $350 and now started at $2,000 
a year. 

@ Boston teachers, who start at $1,248 
and reach $2,408 in eight years, hoped 
for a raise soon. They would be the last 
city employes to get one. 


€ The new governor of Georgia would 
find teachers clamoring for a raise. When 
Governor Arnall gave them a 50 per cent 
increase last fall, some backwoods coun- 
ties promptly dropped their own con- 
tributions. In those cases, the 50 per cent 
in raises dropped to 13 per cent. Georgia 
salaries averaged $1,200. 


( Virginia teachers earned an average of 
slightly above $1,200. The Alabama av- 


erage was $1,300. 


Seattle teachers, earning $1,800, had 
had one raise of less than 5 per cent since 
V-J Day. Cleveland’s new minimum, 
however, was only $1,800. 


A Detroit teacher would make at 
least $2,400 if she had a B.A. degree or 
less. In Washington, D. C., a B.A. started 
at $2,350. - 

So proud were most Americans of their 
big consolidated school buildings and 
veteran-jammed college campuses that 
it was hard to believe 60,000 classrooms 
were teacherless. Juvenile delinquency 
rates were alarming; 350,000 draft regis- 
trants had signed their names with an 
X. To any informed American last week, 
it was obvious the teacher problem had 
become more than a matter for the Par- 
ent-Teachers Associations. 





We thought you'd ask that! 


X JE thought vou'd be wonder- 
Wine why we put this Four 
Roses Hot Toddy on a toboggan 
in the snow. 


We did it to remind you that 
there’s no other drink half so 
heart-warming as a Hot Toddy— 
especially when it’s made with 
Four Roses. 

or the Four Roses you get to- 
doy is the finest Four Roses we 
have ever bottled. And, to us, that 





means it’s the very finest whiskey 
on the market! 


RECIPE: Put a piece of sugar in glass, 
dissolve with hot water. Add twist of 
lemon peel (bruise it firmly) ...4 cloves, 
a stick of cinnamon, Pour in a gener- 
ous jigger of Four Roses and fill the 


glass with steaming hot water. 


e e e 
Fine Blended Whiskey—95.5 proof. 
40% straight whiskies 5 years or 
more old; 60% grain neutral 
spirits. 


FOUR 
ROSES 


AMERICA’S MOST 
FAMOUS BOUQUET 


Frankfort Distillers Corporation, 
New York City 























“The shirking classes” are labor’s problem; here London dock hands walk out in a sympathy strike 
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BRITAIN: There'll Always Be a Headache 


The British Labor government last 
week felt like the old woman in the 
shoe. It had been left with a brood of 
troubles. Some came from the war—con- 
tinued shortages, debts at home, debts 
abroad, the grumbling of a people sick 
of austerity. Some came from the unfore- 
seen difficulties encountered by a Labor 
government in dealing with labor unions 
—unofficial strikes, slowdowns, and de- 
mands for higher wages. Mayfair wags 
began referring to “the shirking classes.” 
A‘ good many troubles also came from 
Russia. Ingenious Soyiet diplomats gave 
a disingenuous twist to the Anglo-Russian 
alliance (see page 32). Dissident Labor- 
ites awaited the foreign-policy debate 
soon scheduled in Parliament to air their 
views on Britain’s relations with Russia 
and the United States. 

But as one of the blessings of peace, 
Britons now found that they had more 
troubles at home than abroad. 


Gloomie England 


@ Because of the shortage of coal, British 
brewers will be forced to cut production. 
That means 50 per cent less beer. 


@ Because of drains on world supplies, 
the British bread ration may be reduced. 


@ The British fresh meat ration is sched- 
uled to be cut. One Rose Wood, a Che- 
shire housewife, sent her bacon and cook- 
ing fat allotment to John Strachey, the 
Food Minister, with the question: “Don’t 
you think it is an insult to give us this 
amount to eat?” 

Thus once-merrie England was now 


gloomy England. Against this background 
the House of Commons reassembled on 
Jan. 21. Grayish yellow fog shrouded the 
Gothic walls of the Palace of Westminster 
and rolled thickly across Parliament 
Square. Labor government dignitaries ar- 
rived in their black limousines alone and 
unacclaimed. Not even the pop of a 
press photographer’s bulb broke through 
the fog. Inside the House of Commons 
coughing drowned out M.P.s’ questions. 
Winston Churchill slouched in late and 
glum. 

The Labor government in particular 
and all Britain in general were caught on 
the horns of an economic dilemma. On 
the one hand, the labor unions that had 
helped the government into power de- 
manded more pay, shorter hours, and 
something on which to spend increased 
earnings. On the other hand, the govern- 
ment needed more production for less 
pay in order to fulfill its export drive and 
relieve Britain’s acute financial position 
at home and abroad. A NEWSWEEK cor- 
respondent reported: “The little man here 
is getting fed up with the scolding about 
working harder, longer, and for the same 
pay. Sooner or later that’s what’s going 
to wreck this government.” 

The government analyzed the problem 
in a White Paper issued on Jan 20. This 
treatise on production had the unproduc- 
tive title of “Statement on the Economic 
Considerations Affecting Relations Be- 
tween Employers and Workers.” It 
pointed. out: (1) Britain has a severe 
worker shortage; 500,000 are needed in 
the export industries alone. (2) Exports 
in 1946 fell $1,312,000,000 short of im- 








Associated Press 


ports. (3) Britons have $7 with which to 
purchase each $6 of available goods; ex- 
cess purchasmg power amounts to 
$4,000,000,000 annually, The gover- 
ment report somberly described Britain’s 
economic position as “extremely danger- 
ous” and admitted: “American and Ca- 
nadian loans only give us a short breath- 
ing space.” 

At the same time that this White Paper 
advocating more production appeared, 
the government was forced to grant truck 
drivers a shorter week plus longer va- 
cation with pay. Their unofficial strike 
had tied up London food deliveries for 
twelve days. Seventy thousand tram and 
bus drivers also won fewer hours and 
more money. A government wage board 
attempted to hold the line by refusing 
the demands of 750,000 building-trades 
workers for wholesale wage increases. 

Next Sir Stafford Cripps, the cadaver- 
ous President of the Board of Trade— 
whose wartime “Strength Through Aus- 
terity” policy won him the unwanted 
nickname of Stuffy—entered the fray. 
At a Yorkshire production rally he fore- 
cast: “A very tough economic struggle 
ahead” for “two or three years at least.” 
He revealed that Britain in 1946 reached 
only 113 per cent of its 1988 exports. 
The goal was 175 per cent. 


Significance-——~— 


The economic crisis was also a crisis 
for the Labor government and for the 
Socialist theories which it has been trying 
to put into practice. Possibly the most 
important of*these has been the doctrine 
of full employment. This was posited on 
the theory that maximum production 
could be obtained only through maxi- 
mum employment. Britain has maximum 
employment. It does not have maximum 
production. 

The London Economist put it this way: 

“The Achilles’ heel of the new ec0- 
nomics has always been recognized to be 
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the absence of any assurance that full em- 
ployment would not be wrecked by labor 
irresponsibility. This, it will be remem- 


bered, is the only point in Lord Bey- 
etidges book ‘Full Employment in a 
Free Society where he was compelled to 


rely on blind faith instead of a reasoned 


argument, If, in conditions of full em- 


> ee 

ployment, the workers’ productivity goes 
down, then all the fine promises of uni- 
versal wealth that are based on full em- 
ployment go out of the window. And if, 
when the demand for labor exceeds the 
supply, the workers will not resist the 
temptation to exploit their bargaining 
strength to the limit, full employment 
will merely turn into the old-fashioned 
price inflation, to be followed by the old- 
fashioned slump.” 


The 5:15, British Style 


Commuters the world over consider it 
one of the rights of man to be able to 
grouse about train service. But only in 
Britain can these complaints take the 
solemn form of questions in Parliament. 
Last week the commuters who ride the 
dingy London & North Eastern Railway 
steam trains through dingy north London 
into dingy Liverpool Street station regis- 
tered an all-out grouse through an M. P. 
named D. C. Walker-Smith. He told of 
one train that was 85 minutes late on a 
20-mile run. He told of 26 travelers jam- 
ming into twelve-seat compartments. 
There were other examples of overcrowd- 
ing and late schedules. 

Only a Dickens or a Zola, cried Walker- 
Smith, could do justice to the injustices 
of the London & North Eastern Railway. 
However, a soldier came close. After 
reaching Liverpool Street he announced 
with relief that he had completed half 
his journey. When asked his destination, 
he replied: “South Africa.” 
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The King Was in the Kitchen 


As accustomed as so many dukes to 


the sight of royalty, the servants politely 
paid little attention, But their 250 infor. 


mally cessed guests-one per servant- 


guped eagerly as King George VI and 
Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret Rose 


walked into the Buckingham Palace serv- 
ants’ hall the night of Jan. 20. The occa- 
sion: the annual staff dance. (Queen 
Elizabeth was vexed by a cold and coul 
not attend.) 
The host was “Mr.” Ainslie, the senior 
servant at “Buckhouse’—a man of such 
formidable reserve that no one has ever 
discovered, let alone dared ask, his first 
name. He presented servants, carefully 
selected in advance, to the royal family. 
The king began the party by dancing a 
quickstep (a martial dance) with Joan 
Kemp, daughter of the queen’s page. 
Robert Irvine, a cellar attendant, led 
Princess Elizabeth onto the dance floor. 
Margaret Rose drew a footman. At 10 
o'clock the party split into two shifts for 
a supper washed down with beer, soft 
drinks, coffee, or a weak alcoholic cup. 


Petty Petty Larceny 


Albert Goodchild was a success. He 
earned $40 a week as an accountant—a 
relatively high salary even in expensive 
postwar London. On his time off he was 
quick enough to gather a tidy sum from 
the coins left in telephones in Victoria 
Station by hasty travelers who had failed 
to complete their calls. In two days he 
tapped 42 booths for the two pennies per 
call (worth 3% cents). 

Then the police caught up with agile 
Albert. In Bow Street police court last 
week the judge ruled that the tuppence 
belonged to the Postmaster-General as 
“bailee to the coin” and could be returned 











into each life some rain must fall 
But too much is falling in mine” - POPULAR SONG 


London Express—Strube 
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BACK FOR THE NEW TERM 
London Mail—Illingworth 
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“There goes that funny Mr. Smith — got some idea about accepting the 














the «word, speeding production and all that.” 








London Herald—Whitelaw 


London Express—Giles 


A Government supporter’s torch for labor passes into ribald hands; other cartoonists picture Britain’s troubles 
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to the rightful owner on demand. Albert 
was assessed $8.40 in court costs on the 
charge of loitering to commit a felony— 
possibly the pettiest petty larceny ever 
recorded in a British court. 


Mr. Lion 


Back in the days of Hitler and Musso- 
lini, the London leftist magazine, The 
New Statesman and Nation, featured as 
one of its regular literary contests this 
exercise: Compose an Aesop Fable on 
the decline of the British Empire. The 
winning contribution read simply: “Once 
there was a lion.” 

The British lion is now symbolized 
by His Majesty’s principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the Right Hon. 
Ernest Bevin. Last week, as Parliament 
reconvened, he prepared to face new 
tests of his policies. The principal criticism 
was certain to come from a group of 
rebellious MP’s who actually believe that 
once there was a lion. They think that 
Britain should no longer attempt to fill 
the role of a great power. They have de- 
manded less dependence on the United 
States, closer ties with Russia, and adding 
to Britain’s weight in the world by forg- 
ing strong links with Socialist and radical 
movements in other countries. 

Bevin does not believe in applying the 
past tense to the British lion. Under his 
leadership Britain has continued to exer- 
cise the responsibilities of a great power. 
This fundamentally is the position he will 
be obliged to defend in the forthcoming 
House of Commons foreign-affairs debate 
—now scheduled for next week. Some of 
the sting has been taken out of the rebels’ 
attack by recent conciliatory British ap- 
proaches to Russia. Their likeliest line 
now will be to assail the size of the armed 
forces needed to carry out a great-power 
role—particularly in view of the indus- 
trial manpower shortage. They will be 
faced by a Foreign Secretary who, after 
a period of bad health and political trou- 
bles, has recovered his growl. 


Grindstone Ernest: A few minutes 
before 8:45 a.m. a limousine deposits 
Bevin in the Foreign Office courtyard, 
and he makes his way to his desk. He is 
not punctual to the minute, but when he 
is in London he is always there by that 
time. After a quick look at essential 
papers, he starts seeing visitors—foreign 
ambassadors, members of his own staff, 
other Cabinet ministers, and MP’s. His 
only break is a “business” lunch. 

About 7:30 or 8—rarely earlier—Bevin 
piles the day’s collection of documents 
into a black-leather dispatch box and 
takes them home with him. Unless he is 
going to an official function, he spends 
the evening working in his Carlton House 
Terrace flat. Sometimes he ignores the 
doctor’s orders and works later at the 
Foreign Office itself. After his. return 
from Paris he labored straight through 
ihe night and began the usual routine of 
conferences the next morning. 

Soon after his return from New York 
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More on Monty 


In the Jan. 27 issue (page 30) of 
this magazine, Edward Weintal, 
NewswEEK diplomatic correspond- 
ent, revealed that Stalin sounded 
out Field Marshal Montgomery on 
strengthening the Anglo-Soviet al- 
liance during the Briton’s recent 
visit to Moscow. Last week the de- 
tails were confirmed in London. At 
the same time, the Soviet news 
agency Tass issued a denial of “vari- 
ous fabrications . . . disseminated 
by the American magazine News- 
week.” Weintal now sends these 
further details on the conversations: 


When Montgomery talked to 
Marshal Alexander Vasilevsky, Rus- 
sian Chief of Staff, about the alli- 
ance, the latter said in effect: “You 
have one alliance with us but an- 
other one with the United States. 
Your officers sit in Washington and 
Americans are in London planning 
and scheming. We cannot regard 
this as a friendly act.” 

Monty replied that the Ameri- 
cans are not the only allies with 
whom the British exchange military 
personnel, There are Egyptians and 
Iraqis and in fact at one time or 
another officers of all the Allies have 
studied in British war colleges and 
vice versa. 

Vasilevsky retorted with some- 
thing like the Russian equivalent of 
“Oh yeah!” 

Montgomery thereupon said that 
he was ready right then and there 
to sign an agreement for the ex- 
change of British-Russian personnel 
on a reciprocity basis. 

Vasilevsky hedged and claimed 
language difference would make 
this impractical. Monty replied: “I 
am ready to give our officers a 
course in Russian and your officers 
courses in English.” Vasilevsky gave 
up and suggested that Stalin would 
have to decide on that. Monty took 
it up with Stalin as reported in 
NEWSWEEK. 

On Jan. 25 the Moscow radio 
announced that Stalin had rejected 
Montgomery’s proposals because 
public opinion might regard them 
“as preparing for war.” Monty went 
ahead anyway. He announced that 
Sandhurst cadets will now be taught 
Russian. In an address to them he 
proclaimed: “We want more gen- 
erals to learn Russian.” 


crocuses § 


Bevin took an evening off to watch a 
hockey game. His only other relaxation 
was at. Christmas—he stayed home on 


Christmas and Boxing Day (Dec. 26), 
but worked on official papers. His health 


at present is not causing any grave con- 
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cern. It has improved since last summer. 
The recent indisposition that kept him 
away from the office for several days 
was just a severe feverish cold. Credit for 
his improved health generally is attrib- 
uted to his wife’s efforts in forcing him to 
obey his doctor. 

Bevin has two top floors of the house 
at No. 1 Carlton Gardens. The govern- 
ment took over this as a combination flat 
for the Foreign Secretary and state re- 
ception rooms. Seventy workmen refur- 
nished it at a cost of $66,000, bomb- 
damaged repairs included. The reception 
rooms are decorated with eggshell and 
blue walls with silver trim. Bevin’s flat 
is comfortable but not luxurious. Its main 
advantage for him is location—it is a five- 
minute walk from the Foreign Office. 


If You Ser It in Pravda... 


On Jan. 23 Foreign Secretary Bevin 
did not have to believe what he read in 
the papers—at least not in Pravda, official 
Moscow Communist organ. On that day 
Pravda reiterated its previous contention 
that remarks made by the Foreign Secre- 
tary indicated he meant to renounce the 
twenty-year Anglo-Soviet treaty of al- 
liance. But on the same day Generalissimo 
Stalin himself wrote to Bevin and said 
that he believed no such thing. 

The British had protested against the 
original Pravda statement. Bevin also 
wrote personally to Stalin. He told him 
that he was “disturbed . . . amazed,” and 
that the Pravda article was at ,variance 
with what Stalin had told Field Marshal 
Montgomery during the British Chief of 
Staff's recent visit to Moscow. 

Stalin replied that Bevin’s message 
“completely explains the affair and does 
not leave room for misunderstandings. It 
is now clear that you and I share the 
same viewpoint with regard to the Anglo- 
Soviet treaty.” Stalin added, however, 
that if the British wished to extend the 
treaty, as they have said, then the reser- 
vations in it pertaining to the United 
Nations should be removed. That left 
the next move up to the British. 


Significance--——- 


The British think that what the Rus- 
sians are worried about is not Britain’s 
ties to the UN, but Britain’s ties to the 
United States. For that reason, the con- 
tradictory sequence of Pravda editorials 
and Stalin statement might have been 
planned that way in the Kremlin. With 
Pravda saying one thing and the general- 
issimo saying another, the British could 
hardly fail to rise to the bait. 

What particularly worries the Russians 
is the continuing Anglo-American military 
coordination through the maintenance of 
the wartime Combined Chiefs of Stafl 
in Washington and_ standardization of 
weapons for both British and American 
armies. Some of the most violent attacks 
of British Communists lately have been 
directed at weapon standardization. 


Montgomery found the Russians ex- 
tremely critical on the subject of joint 
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military planning by London and Wash- 
ington. (For fresh behind-the-scenes de- 
tails see accompanying box.) 

The British see the Soviet moves as 
aimed at breaking up American-British 
military cooperation. They also speculate 
that the Soviets may hope in an exchange 
of information to learn something of the 
British know-how on atom-bomb manu- 
facture. The British will probably counter 
such proposals by suggesting that a new 


Anglo-Soviet pact be integrated with the 


United Nations as a regional arrangement. 


oe 


BIG FOUR: Mountains Labor 


“A magnificent achievement.” 

The speaker was Gen. Mark W. Clark, 
an American deputy on the Council of 
Foreign Ministers for discussion of the 
Austrian peace treaty. He was referring 
with tired sarcasm to the total accom- 
plishments last week on the treaty: writ- 
ing the first sentence of the preamble. 

Clark’s impatience reflected the mood 
of the deputies charged with both Aus- 
trian and German treaty discussions as 
they gathered for weary day after day 
at Lancaster House in London. Once 
again they had run up against a Soviet 
stone wall on procedural matters. This 


time the Russians adamantly refused to 


permit South Africa, Australia, and Can- 
ada to take any part in the discussions. 
The three British dominions just as 
adamantly refused to accept the refusal. 


al 


AIR: Shadows of Death 


Death in the air struck twice within 24 
hours last week end, once at the great 
and famous and once at the obscure and 
humble. At Croydon, near London, on 
Saturday, a DC-3 climbed sharply on 
take-off, stalled, spun, and crashed, kill- 
ing 12 unpublicized passengers including 
three nuns. At Copenhagen, Denmark, 
the list of 22 victims of an identical crash 
on Sunday included Grace Moore, 45- 
year-old opera and screen star (see page 
70), and Prince Gustav Adolf, second in 
line for the Swedish throne. Miss’ Moore, 
flying to Stockholm for a concert, had 
just happily remarked to interviewers: 
Isn’t it wonderful to be alive?” 
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ARABIA: Aladdin Was Here 


In 1939 King Ibn Saud of Saudi 
Arabia visited an insignificant spot in 

e vast lands over which he exercises 
absolute rule. It was Dhahran, a woe- 
begone, fly-specked village near the east 
Coast. Last week the aged monarch 
returned to Dhahran. 

As he stepped haltingly from his plane 
onto a green-carpeted ramp, he might 
well have opened his eyes in amazement. 
Around him stood the hangars of a 
wodern $3,000,000 airport still operated 
by the United States Army Air Forces. 


the distant sand dunes, rows of 














Acme 


Southward Ho! The British royal family poses for this final portrait before they 
sail on Feb. 1 aboard the battleship H.M.S. Vanguard for a crowded tour of the 
Union. of South Africa. Left to right: King George VI, wearing a fleet admiral’s 
uniform, Queen Elizabeth, and the Princesses, Margaret Rose and Elizabeth. 





modernistic air-conditioned houses, of- 
fices, and factories glimmered in the hot 
sun. They had been built by the Arabian- 
American Oil Co. which brings Ibn Saud 
a daily income of more than $40,000 as 
royalties on the oil produced from the 
vast leased reserves. Now Ibn Saud had 
come to look over this Arabian Nights 
transformation of his land. 

His massive head covered with a red- 
checked kafia wa igal, Ibn Saud was 
driven slowly through the clean streets 
of the mushrooming town. From many 
house fronts hung green banners embla- 
zoned with the white Saudi Arabian em- 
blem. Arab laborers shouted and bowed. 

Seated in the wheelchair presented 
him by Franklin D. Roosevelt, the mon- 
arch of Mecca reminisced about his 
meeting in 1945 with the late President. 
“Roosevelt was the greatest man I ever 
met,” he said, “and my best friend.” The 
king’s American hosts proudly ushered 
him into a specially built guest house 
with air conditioning and soft beds. Ibn 
Saud politely admired it. Then he re- 
marked: “It is not open enough for me.” 
So that evening he slept in a tent erected 
on a wind-blown dune outside the town. 

A high point in his five-day stay was 
a visit aboard the Cimarron, one of the 
United States Navy’s largest oil tankers, 
at the nearby port of Ras-at-Tannura. 
He sat cross-legged on a green cloth the 
crew had taken from the wardroom table 


and spread on the deck. Later he was 


guest of honor at a feast given by his 
cousin, the governor of E] Hasa Province. 


Amazed American guests gaped at 140 
whole roasted sheep lying in beds of 
spiced rice on 3-foot enameled Turkish 
trays, 1,000 roast chickens, and 5,000 
eggs. Another 140 sheep were held “in 
reserve.” 


“Ss 


ITALY: Plot Bites Premier 


When Premier Alcide De Gasperi re- 
signed on Jan. 20, he thought he had a 
clever scheme for dealing with the 
troublemaking Italian Communists. He 
would get himself reappointed by the 
Presidential figurehead, Enrico De Ni- 
cola. Then he would extract from the 
Reds a promise of genuine cooperation 
before readmitting them to the Cabinet. 
If they hedged, he would freeze them 


. out altogether and create a Center- 


Rightist government. In place of the 
Communists, he would appoint members 
of the independent Socialist faction Jed 
by Giuseppe Saragat. 

The first part of the scheme went 
according to plot. On Jan. 22, De Gasperi 
was reappointed Premier. But the Saragat 
Socialists refused to play their assigned 
role. They let De Gasperi know that, 
although anti-Communist, they were still 
Marxists who would not take part in a 
right-wing government. If the Com- 
munists were out, so were they. 


Emboldened by this unexpected back- 


ing, the extreme left then inverted the 
plot. Instead of considering De Gasperi’s 
conditions, they began making demands 
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@ When icy blasts seem to 
cut through you like a 


knife and your joints seem 
to creak with every move- 





ment —there’s a reason! 
Sed Cold weather actually con- 
stricts tiny blood vessels, cutting 


down the supply of nature’s own lu- 


bricating fluids to your joints— 
that’s why they creak, and feel 
stiff. Rub those aching joints with 


| Absorbine Jr. and your local cir- 


culation speeds up. That wonder- 
ful ‘‘warmth” helps those tiny 
blood vessels feed your 


joints with more lubricat- 


‘ ‘ 

ing fluids—and you feel 
like shouting for joy! Al- 
ways keep a bottle of 


Absorbine Jr, on hand, 


$1.25 at your drugstore. 
W. F. Young, Inc. 
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of their own as a price for re-entering 
the government. 


As a result of the turnabout, Italy still 
had no government a week after De 
Gasperi’s resignation. And time was 
getting short. The Constituent Assembly 
would reconvene on Feb. 3. There would 


then be just a week for the Cabinet and 
Assembly to decide a fateful question: 
Should Italy formally accept the peace 


treaty by participating in the signature 
ceremony at Paris on Feb. 10? The 


question caused grave soul searching in 
all parties to the Cabinet crisis. For the 


government that signed the treaty might 
be branded forever. 


—_—_ 


TRINIDAD: Violence in Calypso 
On December nineteenth in the Land of 


the Humming Bird 
Catastrophic explosions were heard. 
They come from the oilfields in Trinidad 


Where high-cost living make workers sad, 
Who defiantly shout they go on strike 
Less the -government give their pay a 


1Ke. 
But Oilfield Employes Association 


Refused to inflate their remuneration; 
Said they had no right to holler 

For one-tenth more of Yankee dollar. 

So that’s why the oilfields by Iére’s* 


ocean | 
Got sabotaged by fire and explosion. 


But oilfield employes were very glad 


That Tubal Uriah Buz-Butler lived in 


Trinidad. 


They were especially happy to see 
That President and Chief Supreme 
Servant was he 


Of British Empire Workers’ and Citizens’ 


Home Rule part-ee 
Who fight against taxes and dog-license 


fee. 
He carry a Bible and he limp with a cane 


And colonial government call him insane, 
But he make his people pray and sing 
Cause the government wouldn’t give *em 


this thing— 


This raise in pay they need so bad 
In the oilfields in Trinidad. 


So they go down Port of Spain make riot, 


Throw bottles and stones and disturb the 


quiet— 


- Say they gonna fight till their grievance 


be heard 


By his Excellency the Governor Sir Bede 
Clifford. 
But police get mad, throw tear gas round 


Till they gotta get off the governor's 


grounds. 
Then government get tired of fight, 
Lock all the strikers in jail up tight— 


All except Butler who very smart- 
He done gone home when the fighting 


start. 
And he was responsible for the strikes 


that had 


Created commotion in Trinidad. 





F ‘Calypso singers use this Indian word for Trini- 
ad, 


Coastto coast, the admirers 
of Kingsbury Pale Beer sing 
the praises of this better 
beer. Distinguished prod- 
uct of a century’s brewing 


experience. 


KINGSBURY BREWERIES CO. 
Manitowoc & Sheboygan, Wis. 
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build a fine, light car. Hore ct is—smarl, 
QuW.cRimh Ge 
PRESIDENT CROSLEY MOTORS, ING. 
WV EIGHING about % as much and operating for 


approximately 4 the cost, the new fine CROS- 

LEY reverses the trend towards heavier, more cum- 
bersome and exp i viles ! 

Created by America’s leading light car rEY com 


ant modernly streamlined fine CROSLEY com- 
fortably accommodates 4 big huskies like its 6! 4’ 


builder, plus baggage. Compared with midget foreign 
cars, it’s a big automobile—in all but weight and 
price ! 

volutionary new 4-cylinder, valve-in-head, 


CROSLEY COBRA (COpper BRAzed) engine is the 
most talked-of technical improvement in internal 


combustion engines in years—gives 35-50 miles 
ed gallon of ordinary gasoline; speeds to 60-plus. 
teel engine weighs but 59 Ibs., t delivers 26.5 
H.P. See—drive—this new, fine CROSLEY before 
buying any car! 
CHECK THESE FEATURES 

ALL STEEL Construction, low center of gravity, great 
safety , factors « MODERN Stre. the wil 


amlining, 
flavor, extraordinary beau . 





traffic; 9 inches ace than most cars e¢ = 
OMY that’s almost unbelievable; instant pick-up, speeds 
t er « DELIVERS for less than $1000 in the 
8. A 


For information and literature write: 
Motors, 2536 Spring a - Cin 
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FRANCE: Juggling Act 


' All last week leaders and consultants 
from every French political party drove 
through the Place Vendéme into the inner 
courtyard of the Ministry of Justice in 


Paris. They were methodically received 


by Paul Ramadier, new French Premier, 
in the offices he had occupied under the 
Blum government. The little-known, gray- 


goateed Socialist, whose appointment 


Frenchmen regarded with ‘skepticism, 
hoped to form a coalition Cabinet rang- 
ing from extreme right to extreme left. 


Sleepless but showing no signs of fa- 


tigue, the 58-year-old lawyer struggled to 


reconcile the bitter, tenacious views of the 
Popular Republicans and the Commu- 
nists. His hardest job was persuading the 


MRP, France’s second largest party, to. 


participate in the government. Fearful of 
Red domination and possible joint blame 
for obvious troubles ahead, one MRP 
faction preferred to stay out. Finally 


the pro-participation group, headed by | v 7 3 PeRN 


Georges Bidault, who hoped to recapture 


his post_as Foreign Minister, won.) | your car feels like He.. its time fo 


to control the armed forces. Ramadier 


wisely compromised. He named a Com- M ARF, K : al td 
ist as Minist f Nati 1 Def 3 hassi b 
cit diel aides canealibeus ot <aliia’ -guattice ) A C 's Lubrication 





to the separate Ministries of War, Air, and 


Navy, Saad _~ 
The Assembly was summoned for Jan. | - a 


28 to approve the cleverly balanced Cabi- 
net. The 26 posts were divided among 
nine Socialists, five Communists, five 


Popular Republicans, five members of the 


Rassemblement des Gauches, and two in- 
dependents. Prominent members: Bidault 
as Foreign Minister; Pierre-Henri Teitgen, 


Popular Republican, and Maurice Thorez, 


Communist, as Vice Premiers; and Félix 
Gouin, Socialist, Yvon Delbos, Radical 
Socialist, and Marcel Roclore, independ- 
ent, as Ministers of State, 
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i“ REICH: Unwanted Babies | —==$§————=SSSS 
? The Reich has beg 5 WNGE MA 
un to pay the price 
of defeat at the expense of pthc AT CUSHIONY FEELIN : H RRan, 
n ae sam as bnesgge — migra ep “ k lick d £ 
< pei sate. Aomsectaatin 1“ arfak’s no lick-and-a-promise grease, petering out after a 
" 90 per cent of all pregnant women enter- f ’ — . 
les ing the city’s hospitals were forced to couple of hundred miles. Tough, longer-lasting Marfzk stays 
3 j have abortions. Reason: illegal and injuri- 4 <i 
re ous measures in hope of preventing birth in there fighting wear for 1,000 miles or more. You can feel 
taken by the women before they entered ‘ “ ee.) : 
ut the hospitals. Reason behind the reason: the difference! That “cushiony” feeling tells you long- 
: cern ape the aa Visonic of lasting Marfak is on the job! 
eds ng an raising cnilaren, 
i i Ask your Texaco Dealer to 


give your car that ““Marfak 


feeling” today. 


POLAND: Dispossessed Peasants 








Stanislaw Mikolajezyk was moving out. 
On the third floor of No. 14 Szucha 











Street, Warsaw, he sadly stacked his 

belongings in a litter of trunks and pack. THE TEXAS COMPANY } ; 
terrible housing shortagé in search of new TEXAGO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES { 
{uarters, For the celebrated “House on 

zucha Street” is the apartment building Wane tte Fe 


METROPOLITAN OPERA broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. See newspapers for time and stations. 
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where Poland’s Cabinet ministers live. 
And Mikolajezyk would not long be Min- 
ister of Agriculture and Vice Premier. 
The Szucha Street address, like the Cabi- 
net itself, would belong to the leaders 
of the leftist government bloc that had 
swamped Mikolajezyk’s Polish Peasant 
party in the Jan. 19 election. 


The Peasant Leader’s dispossession, : 


political and physical, was a foregone 
conclusion. Throughout the campaign he 
had openly charged that government 
terrorism and_ ballot-box shenanigans 
would destroy his chance of victory. But 
what stunned him and his dwindling fol- 
lowers was the magnitude of the debacle. 
Instead of the 45 Diet seats he thought 
the bloc might allow his Peasant party 
(PSL), it gave him only 27 of the 444 
places in the Parliament. The balance 
were allotted by the victorious coalition: 
119°each to the Communists and Social- 
ists; 106 to its own Peasant party, set up 
to steal support from Mikolajezyk’s fac- 
tion; and small portions to a handful of 
minor and splinter parties. 

Mikolajezyk kept his own seat in the 
Diet. But his influence in Polish politics 
was at an end. He hopelessly appealed 
to the supreme court to nullify the elec- 
tion, while complaining that an honest 
count would have given him 60 to 70 
per cent, instead of 10 per cent, of the 
popular vote. 

English Sickness: Fortunately for 
Mikolajezyk, homeless in the devastated 
city, his wife and son were still in Eng- 
land. So too, gibed his gleeful enemies, 
was his political loyalty. On Jan. 22 they 
rallied the apathetic populace in Saxon 
Square for a celebration and parade. The 
principal display was a black coffin 
labeled: “Here lies a man who died of 
English sickness.” A character dressed as 


Winston Churchill trudged among the 
mock mourners. 


The British and American Embassies 


wn at E oe — 





in Warsaw confirmed Mikolajezyk’s 
charges. The Americans reported that the 
electorate had been reduced to “cynicism, 
hopelessness, fear, and abject submis- 
sion.” This picture of election details 
emerged: 

€ More than 90 per cent of the electorate 
registered their vote. 


€ Secrecy of the vote depended on the 
skill and courage of individual voters. 
The usual dodge was to substitute at the 
last moment the PSL ballot for the No. 3 
(government bloc) with which they were 
provided in advance. 


€ Pressure in polling booths and subse- 
quent falsification of the count was easy 
because of the absence of opposition 
watchers. In six Warsaw booths where 
PSL watchers were admitted, five showed 
a PSL majority. The results were promptly 
reversed. In Poznan six out of seven 
booths showed a PSL majority, ranging 
from two to one to five to one. All were 
counted as showing a pro-government 
majority. 

@ Twenty-two per cent of the electorate 
were deprived of the possibility of voting 
in constituencies from which the PSL 
derived its greatest strength. Miko- 
lajczvk’s representation in the New Sejm 
will amount to about 6 per cent. His real 
strength, even allowing for government 
control of all propaganda media, was 
about 60 per cent. 


Significance-~~ 


The United States and Britain will wait 
until Jan. 31, when the results are off- 
cially announced, before taking action. 
There will probably be notes of protest 
“for the record,” but severance of rela- 
tions is not contemplated. 

With the signature of the satellite 
peace treaties and the Polish elections 
qut of the way, the United States will 
lose the legal bases for interference in 
“domestic affairs” of Eastern European 


countries. Presumably a new policy 
toward this area will be shaped by Sec- 
retary of State Marshall. The area will 
probably be written off United States 
foreign-policy books. Efforts can then 
be concentrated on preventing Russian 
encroachments west of the Elbe rather 
than making the Soviets yield what they 
already hold. 


Chinaman’s Chance 

Bad pun division, Warsaw section: 
The Chinese Minister to Poland describes 
himself as the Chink in the Iron Curtain. 


Poe 


JAPAN: How Now, Jap Cow 


Japanese postwar attempts to imitate 
the West reached a height—or depth— 
of ingenuity last week. Plans for bull- 
fights in Korakuen Stadium in Tokyo were 
announced by an organization called the 
Nippon Healthy Cow Council. 


Dawn Patrol 


The day dawns hopefully upon the 
town of Mito, 

The sound of the hammer is heard 
clearly. 


Emperor Hirohito composed this poem 
for the annual imperial poetry contest. 
By tradition his gyosei (honorable cre- 
ation) serves as an inspirational New 
Year's message to his subjects. This year 
it symbolized reconstruction. The con- 
test, a minor national event since the 
Meiji restoration in 1868, attracted 
13,826 entries, some of them written in 
Braille. 

Hirohito chose the subject: akebono, 
dawn. Appropriately, at 2 a.m. on Jan. 
23 he met with select palace literati to 
hear the verses judged best. A Japanese 
resident of Los Angeles, Katsukei Taka- 
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Black-Market Blues: Victims of a Rumanian _ police 
roundup march through Bucharest under guard to do penance 
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—shoveling snow from the city streets. They must carry plac- 
ards identifying themselves as black-market speculators. 
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he main drive in a big brick plant 

is just about as tough a test of trans- 
mission belting as you will find in any 
industry. For this belt must operate 
through grit and grime to supply 
the power that drives the mills and 
crushers that break down the sticky, 
heavy clay for molding into bricks. 


So when the Louisville Brick Com- 
pany, of Louisville, Mississippi, one 
of the nation’s largest brick makers, 
needed a belt for their main drive 
back in 1934 they wanted to be sure 
of getting one that would give long 
trouble-free performance in this 
heavy duty service. Wisely, they sent 
for the G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical 
Man. 


After a thorough analysis of the 
drive, operating conditions, load 


and power requirements, the G.T.M. 
recommended that it be fitted with 
a Goodyear COMPASS belt — a 
patented Goodyear construction for 
heavy duty service, made truly end- 
less without a splice. In COMPASS 
construction the load is carried by a 
body of sinewy ropes; it has no plies 
to separate. 


Now 13 years “young” — today this 
belt is still performing faultlessly, is 
still in perfect condition, after 13 
years’ grueling service in the grit and 
grime of brick plant operation. To 
quote the words of the plant manager, 
“It looks just like a six-months-old 
belt, shows scarcely any wear!” 


Has produced 150,000,000 bricks 
—that’s the 13-year output of this in- 
defatigable belt. And when you con- 


sider that there are approximately 
10,000 bricks in the average two-story 
house, this one belt has already de- 
livered the equivalent of a city of 
15,000 homes! 


Scores of records like this prove the 
superiority of Goodyear COMPASS 
belting on heavy duty drives of every 
kind from rock crushers to oilfield | 
band wheels. If you have a trouble- 
some drive, it will pay you to see the 
>. T.M. about a COMPASS, as well as 
other time-proved Goodyear indus- 
trial rubber products. Just write: 
Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio or Los 
Angeles 54, California. 


FOR HOSE, BELTING, MOLDED GOODS, PACKING 
AND TANK LINING built to the world’s highest 
standard of quality, phone your nearest Goodyear 
Industrial Rubber Products Distributor. 


Compass—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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~ DIAMOND T reliability — 


Here at Mt. Palomar, where the giant 200-inch reflector will soon probe “SS 
new depths of the universe, Diamond T reliability earns a “star” rating. This 
Diamond T 509SC provides unfailing “mountain-top” delivery of fuel and lubricants 
for all needs of the observatory. ( The new 1947 Diamond T’s are even further 


improved. More power, higher speeds, longer life. Try two or three in tn 


“your own fleet and make your own comparison. You'll see 
‘ what we mean. See your Diamond T dealer. 
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yanagi, wrote one of the top fifteen 
poems chosen by the Imperial Household 
Poetry Department (which reportedly 
soon will be abolished as a dangerous 
nest of nationalistic traditionalism). The 
first-place winner, who received no prize 
except imperial flattery, wrote: 


Fishing boats loaded with various 
fishes 
Come into the bay at dawn. 


Blood Warning 


Japanese use a razor-keen knife with 
a 15-inch blade to slice the bacon-thin 
strips of raw fish that make a dish called 
sashimi, usually served with shredded 
radish and soy sauce. Last week such a 
fish knife was used to slice Katsumi Kiku- 
nami, a Socialist labor leader of Japan’s 
militant National Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

On the night of Jan. 20 Kikunami stuck 
his stockinged feet in the kotatsu (a 
heated hole in the floor) in a friend’s 
home in Tokyo and began to talk with 
two young men who posed as union elec- 
tricians. The three discussed a projected 
Feb. 1 general strike. This would tie up 
all government administration and public 
utilities and probably bring about Ameri- 
can intervention. 

Suddenly the young men cried: “You 
are the one who can stop the strike!” 
Thereupon they drew knives, slashed Ki- 
kunami’s head, chest, and arms, and ran 
from the house. In his haste one youth 
left a knife behind and slipped into Kiku- 
namis shoes instead of his own. The 
NCIO chief lay bathed in blood, severely 
but not fatally injured. 

New Keen Great People: The 
slashing recalled the “blood warnings,” 
secret “patriotic” societies, and “govern- 
ment by assassination” of the 1930s. 
When the two assailants gave themselves 
up the next day, one, Ryutaro Sakuma, 
admitted he was a friend of Hidezo 
Toyama, son of the founder of the no- 
torious Black Dragon Society. The other, 
Hirowo Otsuka, was a former infantry- 
man and actor. Both claimed membership 
in the anti-labor Shineitaishuoto, literally 
the “New Keen Great People’s party.” 
However, occupation intelligence officers 
discounted both the Shineitaishuoto and 
the possibility that the attack indicated 
any activity by a Japanese underground. 

What it did was highlight the sched- 
uled strike. Led by the Government 
Workers Union, more than a_ million 
white-collar men, railroad employes, and 
communications workers have made such 
demands as freedom from income taxes, 
payment of wages during strikes, and the 
defrosting of monthly incomes over 500 
yen ($33), now frozen in an anti-in- 
flationary move. But the Joint Struggle 
Committee, formed among big labor 
unions, said the strike would be essential- 
ly political. 

Japan’s labor unions and the NCIO in 
particular have been the severest critics 
‘ot the conservative regime of Premier 





Shigeru Yoshida. Labor has allied itself 
with the Social Democrats [Socialist] in 
the Diet. Hoping to capture control of 
the Cabinet in an expected shake-up, the 
Social Democrats have so far entered 
into no coalition with the Yoshida gov- 
ernment. Yoshida’s shaky Cabinet tried 
appeasement. It offered the government 
workers a flat 25 per eent increase in 
salary and promised to raise the un- 
blocked income level to 750 yen a month. 
In addition, it named a Wage Examina- 
tion Council to study minimum wage 
levels. On Jan. 25 the union entered ne- 
gotiations on that basis. 


Acme 
Futabayama: Spiritually exhausted 


Mind Over Muscle 


For ten years a 380-pound mountain 
of flesh known as Futabayama was the 
champion sumo wrestler of Japan. That 
meant he wore his hair long, stuffed him- 
self with food to keep his weight up, and 
now and then put on a ceremonial loin- 
cloth and defended his title in a curious, 
shuffling ritual in a 12-foot stadium ring. 

Futabayama recently shaved his head 
and retired from sumo to join the cult of 
Jiko-san, a frail, 45-year-old woman pos- 
ing as a “Divine Light.” Among her 30 
deputy deities she listed Premier Stalin, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and Gen- 
eral of the Army MacArthur. Futa- 
bayama contributed part of the $16,000 
a month which kept the “Sun God- 
dess” well dressed, well fed, and well 
housed at her “headquarters of the re- 
construction of the spiritual world” ‘in 
Kanazawa, south of Tokyo. 

Last week the police caught up with 


Jiko-san—and Futabayama, who was in 
the headquarters at the time. Forgetting 
the slow, classical gestures of his art he 
broke chairs over the heads of the law 
for half an hour. Finally a jujitsu special- 
ist overpowered the mammoth sumo 
champion. The police hauled Futaba- 
yama into a fire engine and took him to 
jail along with Jiko-san. Two days later 
a doctor pronounced the Sun Goddess a 
religious paranoiac and sent her home, 
where she promptly went into a trance. 
Futabayama was released, too. Before he 
fell asleep, “exhausted from the spiritual 
strain,” he announced he would let his 
hair grow again and go back to sumo. 


os 


CHINA: Year of the Pig 


China took time off from trouble to 
celebrate 450,000,000 birthdays _ last 
week. By tradition, Chinese grow a year 
older on their lunar New Year’s Day— 
this year Jan. 22 by the Western world’s 
Gregorian calendar. As the old Year of 
the Dog gave way to the new Year of 
the Pig, red firecrackers popped in 
lantern-lit courtyards. Clans gathered to 
worship their ancestors, drink rice wine, 
gamble, and feast on two- and three-yard- 
long birthday noodles, meat dumplings, 
carp, bamboo shoots, and soy-sauced 
hard-boiled eggs. 

San Shih Wan Shang (New Year’s Eve) 
was strictly a family celebration. A week 
earlier each household gathered to burn 
incense before the Kitchen God. They 
offered sticky candy to the paper image 
adorning the chimney or smeared mo- 
lasses on his mouth to gum up his jaws 
and prevent him from making a long 
and unfavorable year-end report to 
Heaven. Then they burned the image 
which the fire bore heavenward, some- 
times literally in a burning paper-and- 
reed sedan chair. On San Shih Wan 
Shang, the family welcomed the Kitchen 
God back with firecrackers and general 
rejoicing. They pasted up a new image 
and started the year afresh. 

Dragons and Debts: Many families 
stayed up all night celebrating what 
some scholars reckoned was the year 
4644 of Chinese history.* In the morning 


‘the lao bai hsing (the “old hundred 


names,” as the common people are 
called) put on all the new clothing they 
could afford and went to visit friends. 
They carried candy or money wrapped 
in festive red paper for the children. 
Street vendors sold huge colored-paper 
toys and lanterns in the shapes of rabbits, 
dragons, frogs, and fish. 

In 1927, the government banned the 
celebration of the lunar new year, but 
custom-loving Chinese have continued to 
mark the day as the “Spring Festival.” 
This year even government offices closed 
on Jan. 22, while most merchants shut up 
shop for three or more days. Before they 





*This is measured from 2698 B.C., the first year 
of the reign of the legendary “Yellow Emperor,” 
Huang Ti, whose wife is reputed to have invented 
silk manufacture. 
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HAIR LOOKING HANDSOME ! 





Kreml Hair Tonic stands for modern, 
natural-looking hair grooming. Keeps 
hair in perfect order from morn till 
night with a rich, attractive lustre 
yet never looks or feels greasy. Kreml 
actually helps ‘condition’ the hair in 
that it leaves it feeling so much softer 
—easier to manage. Use it daily for a 


cleaner scalp—for better-groomed hair, 


KREML 4422. 


UE A product of R. B, Semler, Inc. 

S  y . Y . . 

* Guaranteed by “\ Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy— 
Good Housekeeping b ss ? 
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Listen to “The New Adventures of Sherlock Holmes” every Monday 
night coast-to-coast on ABC network, See local newspaper for time. 
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pasted red fu (happiness) on their shut. 
ters and went home, they settled ll 
their accounts. Debtors lose face if debts 
are carried over into the new year. This 
forced a rash of bankruptcies—500_ in 
Nanking alone—when small factory own. 
ers and shopkeepers found they could not 
repay loans, which cost 15 to 20 per cent 
a month in interest. To help the poor 
man meet his year-end obligations. the 
Nanking city government ordered pawn- 
shops to stay open until midnight on 
Jan. 21. 

New Year’s is also the great Chinese 
cumshaw (tip) time. Employers cus- 
tomarily hand out bonuses to their work- 
ers to help individuals pay off debts, 
Therefore, many Shanghai workers struck 
for a month’s pay as a bonus and another 
month’s pay in advance. Newsboys (who 
sell some Shanghai papers for $500 in 
inflated Chinese currency), postmen, 
street cleaners, garbage collectors, and 
even underworld gang leaders all solicited 
tips. The gangsters returned red-paper 
receipts marked paid for “protection.” 


Cat and Mouse 


Shen Chung, a black-haired co-ed from 
Shanghai, pointed across the Peiping 


courtroom to a strapping, 6-foot blond ’ 


Marine corporal with a crew cut. In soft, 
melodic Chinese she testified that he was 
the American who assaulted her on 
Christmas Eve on the old Peiping polo 
grounds. The Marine blushed as the 19- 
year-old girl continued: “My predicament 
was that of a mouse caught by a cat... 
A mouse cannot injure a cat. I could do 
nothing but cry, as a mouse shudders 
when caught by a cat.” 

A month ago Miss Shen’s rape charge 
against Cpl. William G. Pierson sent 
thousands of her fellow students into 
paroxysms of anti-American fury (NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 13). Last week students 
threatened renewed protests if Pierson 
went unpunished. Now, on the basis of 
Miss Shen’s sometimes quaint testimony, 
the Naval court-martial convicted the 
23-year-old ex-farm boy. He faced a 
possible life sentence. 

Miss Shen’s story: Pierson and a buddy 
dragged her off the street on her way to 
a movie. Then, while the other Marine 
(who still faces trial) helped subdue her, 
Pierson attacked her at least twice. She 
tried to attract the attention of passers-by 
but nearly three hours elapsed before 
Chinese police rescued her. A Chinese 
soldier said one of the Marines drove him 
away when he came to investigate the 
girl's cries. 

Pierson’s defense: The girl solicited 
him. He was drunk at the time. He paid 
her and she only resorted to the rape 
charge to cover up an “embarrassing sit- 
uation” when the police arrived. More 
than 200 people walked across the well- 
lighted polo field within a few yards of 
the scene of the alleged crime. The git! 
could easily have called attention to her 
plight if she wished. Conclusive medical 
evidence of rape was lacking. 
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To outward appearances, the 
changes which war has brought about 
in Japanese life are in a more minor key 
than the changes in Europe. That is, 
either the key is minor or the changes 
are so subtle that their effects will 
not become obvious for some time 
to come. War hasn’t brought chaos. 

Japanese moral values 


The Postwar Moral Climate: Japan 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


ly mentioned the black market. The 
married women were praised for sav- 
ing their services for the family, and 
the girls were criticized for going out 
alone at night. 

A slight rise in the divorce rate is 
blamed on the food shortage. The pur- 
pose of many marriages is to get ad- 
ditional labor for the farm; 





are so vastly different from 
our own that only an ex- 
perienced Westerner can 
grasp the true flavor of the 
country. Our Tokyo corre- 
spondent, Compton Paken- 
ham, spent more than six- 
teen years in Japan before 
the war. Following are di- 
gests of pertinent points in 
his confidential reports and 
interviews since his return 
nine months ago to Japan again: 

Sex, the most popular Teoinil of 
morals with us, is not so with the 
Japanese. The war has not caused 
much deviation in the pattern among 
Japanese. Such confusion as there is 
has been caused largely by the oc- 
cupying American armies. From the 
start, the Japanese said that if it is sex 
our men want, they could provide it 
in their traditional regulated way and 





we have stuck to our own customs. 

The widow of a diplomatist: You 
have only to ride the stréetcars to see 
how morals have been affected. Before 
and during the war, adults were seated 
and children stood. Now young men 
and women occupy seats without any 
sign of shame. 

A prosperous farmer (who has paid 
off debts which burdened his family 
for generations and has plenty of rice 
stored for the black market): People 
are asking for higher wages; some are 
even stopping work to get them. This 
shows a lack of sense of duty unworthy 
of our highest morality. 

A woman member of the Diet: The 
moral decay of my own sex frightens 
me. Young women in foreign pants 
fight to get men’s work. They are not 
only losing their modesty, but their 


loyalty is much to be criticized. 


In the sensational Kodaira rape 
and murder case in Tokyo, it was es- 
tablished that the ten women mur- 
dered had been young girls who put up 
resistance. Thirty or so married women 
submitted. In each case, the opening 
gambit of the criminal was an offer of 
bargains on the black market. Public 








comment on the case, however, scarce- 





please leave the other girls alone, but” 


in hard times, when the 
busy season is over, the wife 
is not worth her keep and js 
sent back to her parents. 

Japanese are stealing from 
each other on an unprece- 
dented scale. That people 
take clothes in the sacro- 
sanct purlieus of the com- 
munity bathhouses, while 
the owners are bathing, is 
beyond the bounds of na- 
tive comprehension. . 

It is evident that the shortage of 
food, housing, and consumer goods has 
had effects on the moral climate of 
the country. They probably are evan- 
escent. Unlike Germany, Japan still 
has a ruler and a state structure which 
has not been destroyed, so that the 
changes which have taken place are 
within this familiar framework. That 
means that if there is any moral 
breakdown, it is taking place within 
the family—the national family, the 
group family, and, as the smallest 
unit, the household. The family, on 
all these levels, is the kernel of 
Japanese morality. — 





The postwar period has shown 
that the Japanese have neither a work- 
ing philosophy nor practical religion 
to fall back on in an emergency. Shinto 
has an abstract concept of purity but 
no moral content and had become a 
dynamo for chauvinism. Buddhism re- 
quires no spiritual contribution and 
now is merely a peg for matsuri (festi- 
vals). Christianity has not scratched 
the lacquer veneer of what still is an 
essentially Tokugawa-era civilization. 

The two forces working on the Japa- 
nese mind at present are MacArthur 
and Hirohito.-These two, separated by 
castle walls, moats, and pine trees, sit 
in the clouds % of a mile apart. MacAr- 
thur represents all we have promised. 
(Cynical Japanese say the preamble to 
the new Constitution which MacAr- 
thur gave them should read: “We, the 
mimics of the American people . . .”) 
The emperor embodies the national 
tradition—essentially the “national fam- 
ily” or the “nation as a group of fami- 
lies” concept. 
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Down where it’s always Spring 
. .. down in the land of coffee, 
emeralds and gold... yes, down 
in Colombia, one of South 
America’s colorful wonder- 
lands, orchids do cost only 25c. 

Just as amazing when you 
think of it, is the fact that these 
lands are now only a few fly- 
ing hours from your home. 
Even if you’ve time only for 
a short vacation, Panagra’s 
great air service makes it possi- 
ble to visit Panama, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Argentina! The most fab- 
ulous playlands on earth! 

Seats are available right now 
aboard Panagra’s luxury 4-en- 
gine airliners! Food and service 
are supreme. Opportunities for 
adventure, sports, and fun are 
unlimited. Now’s the time for 
the vacation you'll never forget! 





PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS, INC. 
SERVING THE AMERICAS SINCE 1928 


For descriptive folder, information and reserva- 
tions... See your Travel Agent or nearest Pan 
American World Airways office . . . Or write 
Panagra, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 











Accuracy in production operations is an 
important factor in the quality and per- 
formance of a finished product. Produc- 
tion accuracy begins in the toolroom 
where the production tools, gauges, 
dies, jigs and fixtures are made. To be 


doubly certain of product quality, many 
industries use South Bend Precision 


Lathes not only in their laboratories and 
toolrooms, but in their production shops 
as well.South Bend Precision Lathes may 
be the solution to some of your product 


quality or production problems, too. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Catalog 100-D illustrates and de- 
scribes South Bend Engine Lathes 
and Toolroom Lathes with 9”, 10”, 
13”, 14-1/2”, and 16” swings; Pre- 
cision Turret Lathes with 1/2” and 
1” collet capacity. Write for it today! 





=) SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 
=) | | 519 E. Madison St., South Bend 22, Indiana 
Lathe Builders Since 1906 
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B.C.: Taken Back by the Indians 


Chief William Scow, head of the Native 
Brotherhood of British Columbia, which 
includes all the West Coast Indian Tribes, 
last week “officially” reclaimed the prov- 
ince in the name of its 25,000 Indians. In 
a wire to Premier John Hart, the chief 
announced the dissolution of the “un- 
official” government at Victoria, declared 
the white residents “wards of the state,” 
and took away their power to vote. A 
new currency established on a wampum 
standard would eventually replace the 
present monetary system. The chief's 
move followed reports that British Colum- 
bia might extend the vote to Chinese and 
East Indian residents, but not to native 
Indians. 


The following night, a council of chiefs 
presented a new threat: There would be 


‘no more liquor for whites until they 


absorbed the education and culture of the 
natives. Indian agents would be ap- 
pointed to tour the province to advise and 
aid the white wards. 
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HOUSING: Ghost of an Idea 


Like every other underhoused city in 
Canada, Edmonton, Alta., was stumped 
by the general shortage of building ma- 
terials. The sight of hundreds of un- 
finished houses was particularly irksome 
because, in most cases, it would take 
only a few essential items to turn them 


into homes to be occupied by veterans 
and their families. 

Last August the local branch of the 
National House Builders Association or. 
ganized a Priorities Advisory Committee 
under George Prudham, an Edmonton 
contractor, to pool all building supplies 
for veterans with “ghost houses” more 
than half completed. Civic, provincial, 
and dominion officials also lent a help. 
ing hand. Prudham and other commit. 
tee members—contractors, supply deal- 
ers, and lumbermen—paid for an advertis. 
ing campaign. 

The committee decided what materials 
were needed to complete each “ghost 
house” and instructed dealers to release 
supplies to the veteran-owner. So thor- 
ough was the cooperation of the building 
industry in Edmonton that the commit: 
tee turned up materials such as plaster. 
board and shingles, thought to be almost 
nonexistent in Canada. The yards passed 
up their regular customers to put these 
items at the disposal of the veterans, 
Edmonton believes that it was mainly 
because of such scrupulously fair treat- 
ment that it was never faced with a 
“squatters” threat. 


By Dec. 31, 403 houses that had’stood 


vacant for lack of windows, doors, plumb- 
ing, lighting fixtures, or some other e- 
sential material, were ready for use. 
This week all but a few had been oc- 
cupied, and the former accommodations 
of the veterans made available to others. 

In all, more than 700 applications 











Going, Going, Gone: The season’s first general sale of the Canadian Fur Auc- 


tion Sales Co., Ltd., in Montreal opened Jan. 21 to 500 domestic and foreign buyers 


Non-Conadians, mainly United States buyers, bought up most of the 260,997 fu 
worth more than $3,000,000, Many furs showed price drops of up to 50 per cent 


Above, a model admires some twhite fox pelts, while a New York buyer gets his bid in 
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came to the committee’s attention. Prud- 
ham and his associates hope to supply 
the remaining 300 veterans with the 
necessary materials by the end of March. 
And at Ottawa’s suggestion, the National 
House Builders Association is now urg- 
ing other Canadian cities to set up simi- 
lar cooperative committees to help ease 
the housing shortage. 
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SERVICES: Bemedaled Lady 


When the first contingent of the First 
Canadian Division boarded the Aquitania 
at Halifax in December 1939, the big, 
four-stack liner became the first troopship 
of the war to fly the Canadian Army’s dis- 
tinctive flag. During the next seven vears, 
the ship carried more than 100,000 
Canadians to the war and back. On Jan. 
91 the Aquitania again docked at Hali- 
fax, with 1,400 Canadian servicemen, 
450 brides, and 250 children aboard. 

It was the last major repatriation of 
Canadian Army personnel, Among the 
returning servicemen were veterans who 
had sailed with the first troops to go over- 
seas in 1939. Also aboard was Regimental 
Sgt. Maj. Albert James of Montreal, off- 
cially listed as 44 vears old but believed 
to be closer to 70. (James will soon com- 
plete his 50th year at soldiering. ) 

However, the real heroine of the oc- 


casion was the 33-vear-old Aquitania. 
Hundreds of Haligonians turned out to 
watch as Maj. Gen. Harry Foster, chief 
of the Eastern Command, presented her 
with a bronze plaque commemorating her 
long service during two wars. It read: 
“Presented to His Majesty’s transport 
Aquitania in appreciation of her services 


as a troopship . . . by all ranks of the 
Canadian armed forces.” 
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JAPS: Free Passage 


Since Dec. 17, 1945, when the Mac- 
kenzie King government passed three or- 
ders-in-council authorizing the deporta- 
tion of Japanese Canadians, liberal 
groups have flayed the government for 
continuing its restrictive measures after 
the war emergency. Two months ago, 


the British Privy Council ruled that the 
orders were valid (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 16, 


1946). but offered no comment on the 
charge that they were “morally unjus- 
tiled.” Four thousand Japanese had 
ilready been deported after accepting 
tepatriation as the only alternative to 
settling in the interior of Canada. 

Of ‘the 20,000 remaining Japanese, 
about 6,500 awaited repatriation under 
the same choice; though most of these 
had later changed their minds, their first 
decision was irrevocable. Then, on Jan. 
24, Prime Minister King announced that 
the orders-in-council had been revoked. 


There would be no more compulsory de- 
Mrtations, but the government would 


vile free passage and financial as 


‘stance to those who still wished to g0 
t0 Japan, 
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HOTEL 


Conveniently located on the 
Boulevard, with all of Miami 


practically at its doorstep, 
this modern, 500-room hotel 
is ideal for your stay in this 
beautiful resort city. 


Special attention to all 
airline passengers. Directly 
opposite Pan American 
Airways Office. Shops and 
theatres within one block. 


JOHN J. WOELFLE 


General Manager 
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fs shy T sista 
want relief from coughs, throat irrita- 
tions, huskiness of colds, try a Vicks C 
Medicated Cough Drop. Relief comes Ihe 


quickly because Vicks Cough Drops 


are medicated with throat-soothing in- 
gredients of Vicks VapoRub, Try ‘em! 


DIRECTLY ON THE PARK 
OVERLOOKING BISCAYNE BAY 
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OFFERS YOU 
POWERFUL 
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HERE 


SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BOOKLET 


ON INDIANA 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS....... DEPT. N-20 
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CUBA: Red Beachhead 


A 30-year-old café waiter named Ru- 
bén Cruz Garcia walked into the Salon 
de Pasos Perdidos, the central salon of 
the Capitol in Havana, Cuba, about 10 
o'clock on the night of Jan, 20, A pack- 
age was tucked under his arm. Suddenly 
there was an explosion and he collapsed 
on the floor. He was badly burned on his 
abdomen and right leg. The package had 
contained a bomb: a small bronze tube 
in two sections, loaded with dynamite 
and twelve 30-caliber bullets. 

Police experts said the bomb was de- 
fective; only part of it had exploded. 
Otherwise the waiter would surely have 
been killed and great damage done to the 
Salon of Lost Steps. Cruz Garcia ex- 
plained that two men had stopped him 
at the door and given him $20 to carry 
the package into the building. 

This was the most violent manifesta- 
tion of the feeling of conservative Cu- 
bans about the photographic and moving- 
picture show which occupied the salon 
from Jan. 17 to 27. Sponsored by the 
Cuban-Soviet Institute of Cultural Inter- 
change and authorized by the Senate, the 
exhibit depicted Russia as a land of 
plenty, where the worker is supremely 
happy and healthy. The conservative 
press raged. And the Acera del Louvre 
Association protested against “concession 
of the national Capitol for a Communist 
exhibition at the cost of the Cuban Gov- 


— 


ernment, which tends to give the impres. 
sion to our people and to Latin America 
that the Communists control Cuba.” 


The Captive Unions: No one 
thought that the Communists controlled 
Cuba. But this exhibition served to re. 
mind Cubans of what an important center 
of Communist propaganda their country 
had become, 


The Communist party of Cuba, whieh 
calls itself the Popular Socialist party, has 
150,000 members, six seats in the House 
of Representatives, and three in the Sen- 
ate. The president of the party, Juan 
Marinello, is vice president of the Senate, 
and the three Communists hold the bal- 
ance of power there. The Communists 
back the Grau administration. 

The great source of Communist 
strength is the Confederation of Cuban 
Labor (CTC). Every worker in Cuba is 
organized, except for domestic servants 
and farm workers, and all unions, with a 
total membership of some 500,000, be- 
long to the CTC. Although the Commu- 
nists are a minority, they manage to con- 
trol the CTC by the usual tactics. They 
have taken over key positions; most of 
the salaried employes of the CTC are 
Communists, including inspectors who 
travel about the island. And they have 
taken advantage of the CTC’s “one union 
—one vote” rule by forming unions del 
bolsillo (pocket unions). Each one is 
made up of only a handful of Communist 
members, but its vote counts for just as 











Black Star 








In Step W ith Peron: Red Cross nurses and Samaritans (uniformed senior nurses) 
march in a military parade in Buenos Aires. The Peron administration has placed 
the Argentine Red Cross under government control because it did “not fulfill its mis- 
sion and obligations with the wisdom and broadness that its resources would allow.” 
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much as that of one of the larger unions. 
The chief activity of Communists is 
propaganda, for which they use every con- 
ceivable medium, The Communist daily 
newspaper Hoy (circulation 25,000) is 
distributed by air throughout the island. 
Several years ago the Communists 
bought one of the most powerful radio 
stations in Cuba for $100,000. Daily 
programs give lessons in Marxism, teach 
Russian, and present slanted pro-Russian, 
aiti-United States news broadcasts. 
Workers’ children are indoctrinated in 
special schools, and party lecturers, in 


comfortably furnished clubhouses, give 


instructions on how to combat capitalism 
and apply Marxian theories. Communist 
bookstores sell party books for as little 
as 10 cents a copy. The party owns a fleet 
of sound trucks; there are recreation cen- 
ters and women’s clubs, und even “So- 
cialist Boy Scouts.” A popular-priced 
theater and inexpensive concerts are part 
of the network. 

Uncle Satan: The party line is the 
standard one for Latin America: the great- 
ness of Russia, the weaknesses of the 
United States. The anti-United States 
campaign is tremendous. By press, radio, 
meetings, movies, theater, and word of 
mouth, propagandists tell the Cubans 
that Russia won the war, Russia is the 
only true defender of the workers, the 
only real democracy. They hold the Unit- 
ed States up as an imperialistic power 
intent on dominating the world, exploit- 
ing Latin America, and riding roughshod 
over Latin American sovereignty. 

Racial-discrimination propaganda is 
particularly favored in Cuba, both to 
bring Negroes into the Communist party 
and to attack the United States. Car- 
toons, editorials, pictures, and speeches 
point up every lynching or racial dispute 
in the United States. 

Cuba’s Communist party was outlawed 
during the Machado dictatorship of 1925 
to 1933. It was legalized in 1938 through 
the influence of Col. Fulgencio Batista, 
then Chief of Staff, later President. In 
1942 diplomatic relations were estab- 
lished between Cuba and Russia. 

Marx and Mammon: The Russians 
opened a legation in a huge, luxuriously 
furnished house once occupied by the 
Royal Italian Legation, in the exclusive 
Vedado residential section of Havana. 
The Russian Ambassador to Washington 
is also minister to Cuba, so the legation 
is run by a chargé d'affaires. The size of 
its staff is controversial. Only five mem- 
bers are registered with the Cuban Gov- 
emment, but it is known that there are 
many agents floating about the island. 
One United States correspondent esti- 
mated them at nearly 50, but was called 
a liar by the Russians. The legation car- 
ries on open propaganda through a bulle- 
tin mailed monthly to several thousand 
Cubans, and is believed to be a clearing- 
house for propaganda throughout the 
Caribbean area. Cuban Communists also 
frequently tour Latin American countries 
on propaganda missions. 
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Ae you handoutted 
70 your secretaty 7 


That's what person-to-person dictation 
does—handcufls you to your secretary. 
Hour after hour Day after day. 


The trouble is—it’s your business that’s 
arrested. Not only are you deprived of the 
executive freedom you need, but your sec- 
retary is kept from her other important 


duties. Result: confusion and delay! 


Multiply this condition by the number 
of people in your office who give or take 
dictation, and count the bottlenecks that 
slow down business. You can see the need 
for Dictaphone Electronic Dictating 
Machines...the modern, speedier method! 


Nobody takes dictation—with Dictaphone’ 


Your secretary can go about her busi- 
ness while you dictate to her. She doesn’t 


have to take dictation . . . she merely has 


to transcribe it at her leisure! 


Youare free, too—with Dictaphone Elee- 
tronic Dictation. Alone... relaxed... you 
can talk all of your memos, correspondence, 
ideas, and suggestions into the handy mi- 
crophone. Every thought can be spoken— 
and recorded—justas it occurs. The Dicta- 
phone method doubles your working ability 
—as well as your secretary’s! 

Yes, speed and efficiency dictate this 
modern method of doing business. See 
your Dictaphone representative today! 





DICTAPHONE CLteenee Dicteaton 


%The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic and 
Acoustic dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipmens bearing said trade-mark. 
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TRANSITION 





Accepted: Ricuarp J. H. Kress, author 
of the best seller “Out of the Night” (pen 
name: Jan Valtin), won his four-year 
fight for American citizenship. Krebs was 
previously denied citizenship because he 
had once been a member of the Commu- 
nist party, but a Federal District Court 
judge in Hartford, Conn., held that the 
affiliation ended when Krebs was in a 
German concentration camp in the early 
°30s. He holds the Bronze Star for meri- 
torious achievement with the United 
States infantry in the Pacific. 


Old Cowhand: jack Demrsey, former 
heavyweight champion, looked like the 
real article when he dressed up like a 
cowboy and went for a ride in Palm 
Springs, Calif. He is spending a brief va- 
cation at a dude ranch there. 














Acme 
It’s Dempsey up, on a dude-ranch horse 


Born: A boy, Christopher John, to Joun 
CARRADINE, actor, and SONIA SOREL, ac- 
tress; in New York, Jan. 23. Carradine 
married Miss Sorel in 1944; in 1946 he 
took her to New York from Hollywood to 
avoid paying alimony to his first wife, 
Ardenelle Cosner, a former secretary. He 
has two sons, aged 10 and 14. 

A boy, to HANK GREENBERG, 1946 
home-run king, and Carat GIMBEL, de- 
partment-store heiress; in New York, Jan. 
22. The Greenbergs were married in 
February 1946, after Miss Gimbel di- 
voreed her first husband, Edward Lasker. 
Greenberg, former Detroit Tigers first 
baseman turned outfielder, was recently 
sold to the Pittsburgh Pirates. 


Married: LarRAINE Day, 36, movie ac- 
tress, and Leo Duroceer, 41) Brooklyn 


Dodgers manager; tn El Paso, Texas, fan. 








Associated Press 


Jagger and Miss Ling, wed at last 


21. Within two days, Miss Day had a 
California divorce (not final for a year) 
from airport executive Ray Hendricks, a 
Mexican divorce, and a new husband. In 
Los Angeles, an angry judge ordered her 
to show cause why the California divorce 
should not be set aside. Miss Day 
pleaded: “Don’t you want me to be 
happy?” Durocher explained that they 
were only trying to “clarify Miss Day’s 
status with regard to . . . her former hus- 
band.” While the couple continued to 
live apart, the actress’s attorneys won a 
delay to study the facts. But in Brooklyn 
their status was clear. A theater marquee 
there featured “Mr. Lucky,” starring 
“Mrs. Leo Durocher and Cary Grant.” 
Van JouNson, 30, movie actor, and 
Eve Wynn, 30, his best friend’s wife; in 
Juarez, Mexico, Jan. 25. Mrs. Wynn ob- 
tained a Mexican divorce from comedian 











International 
More trouble for the Lip and Laraine 


Keenan Wynn four hours earlier and 
won custody of their two children, Ed. 
mond, 5, and Tracy, 2. On two previous 
occasions she had abandoned plans to 
divorce her husband of eight years and 
marry Johnson. “If she’s happy with Van, 
that’s all right with me,” Wynn said. 

DEAN JAGGER, 43, movie actor, and 
Goria Linc, 24, New York secretary; 
in Albuquerque, N.M., Jan. 25. They 
were denied a license in Santa Monica 
the day before because of a California 
law prohibiting unions between Mon- 
golians and Caucasians. Miss Ling’s fa- 
ther was born in China. 


Outlook: JEANNETTE RANKIN, former Re- 
publican congresswoman from Montana, 
landed in New York after a trip to the 
Middle East to say that war had become 
“a habit” with the United States. She 
voted against American entry into both 
world wars. Asked about the next war, she 
said: “Unless we change, it will be as soon 
as we get another crop of men ready,” 


Divorced: ANN MILLER, dancer, and 
REESE LLEWELLYN MILNER, steel heir; 
after eleven months, in Los Angeles, Jan. 
23. Their baby died a few hours after its 
premature birth last November. The 
dancer blamed its loss on Milner, claim- 
ing he made her stay at parties until 2 or 
3 a.m. when she had to get up at 5. 


Died: James L. Garvin, 79, British edi- 
tor; in Beaconsfield, Buckinghamshire, 
Jan. 23 (see page 57). 

ANDREW J. VoutsTeEapD, 87, father of the 
Volstead (Prohibition) Act; in Granite 
Falls, Minn., Jan. 20 (see page 24). 

At Capone, 48, former boss of the 
Chicago underworld; in Miami Beach, 
Fla,. Jan. 25 (see page 24). 

Grace Moore, 45, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano; in an airplane crash, at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, Jan. 26 (see page 70). 

Prince Gustav Apo.r, 40, second in 
line for the Swedish throne; in the same 
airplane crash (see page 33). 

Lr. Gen. Roy S. GEIGER, 61, former 
commanding general of the Fleet Marine 
Force of the Pacific; of phlebitis, in 
Bethesda, Md., Jan. 23. He became the 
first Marine to lead a full United States 
Army when he took command of the 
Tenth Army on Okinawa after the death 
of Lt. Gen. Simon Buckner. 

Pierre Bonnarpb, 79, French modern- 
ist painter; of pneumonia, near Cannes, 
Jan. 23. With Maurice Denis and Edouard 
Vuillard, he founded the Nabis, a group 
of painters opposed to realism, in 1892. 

Haro tp D. Smitn, 48, former Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget and acting 
head of the World Bank, of a heart at- 
tack, in Culpeper, Va., Jan. 23. Smith, a 
confidant of the late President Roosevelt, 
quit after seven years as budget director 


because of inadequate Federal pay. He 
supervised the spending of hundreds of 


billions of government dollars. 
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It’s Always Fair Weather for travel aboard 
New York Central’s Great Steel Fleet. From the 
cozy vantage point of your Club Car easy chair, it 


matters neither to your plans nor your peace of 


mine when sleet glazes the highways ot clouds blot 


out the winter sky. 


Rest Assured! A deep-mattressed bed, 
cradled by the smooth Water Level Route, 
invites you to rest... and you rest assured 


y ‘ ‘ 
that New Vork Central's dependable all- 
weather transportation will get you there 
tomorrow ... refreshed and ready for the 


(lay ahead, 


YORK CENTRAL 


The Water Level Route —You Can Sleep 


(1947, New York Central Railroad Compan’ 


Deep Seated Comfort. The com- 
fort of a thrifty reclining seat in one of 


Central's de luxe, air-conditioned coaches 
goes deeper than feather-soft cushions or 


stabilized car springs. For there’s the deep 
down mental comfort of traveling in the 


World's safest way! 
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MEDICINE | 








From Moss and Brains 
From research laboratories last week 


came reports of two new germ killers 
which may one day rival penicillin and 


streptomycin in their fight against dis- 
ease. The antibiotics, as yet confined 
to animal tests, are: 


(A yellow crystalline substance taken 
" F| ‘ 


from California Snanish moss and found 


| to retard tuberculosis in guinea pigs. In 


announcing it, Dr. Alfred Marshak of the 
United States Public Health Service said 


the extract from the plant, which is known 


technically as Ramalina reticulata and is 


prolific on the West Coast from California 
to Alaska, was also found to be effective 
against pneumococci, streptococci, and 


some of the staphylococci. 


es 


. . ‘ ‘ 
(A brain tissue extract superior to pent- 
cillin in tests on animals infected with 
germs causing boils, abscesses, pneumo- 


F nia, meningitis, bone infection, and cer- 


‘tain types of food poisoning. It was 


reported by Dr. Leo G. Nutini and Sister 
Eva Maria Lynch of the Institutum Divi 
Thomae, Cincinnati. Of infected animals 


treated with the brain extract, none died; 


~ 
in an untreated control group, only Oo per 
cent survived. When 750 units of peni- 
cillin were given daily to another group 


with a similar infection, 80 per cent died 


‘ ‘ 
and the survivors required an average 
of 23 days to recover. The extract, taken 
from the brains of either animals or 


human beings, is prepared by mincing 


the organ, alternately frocuing oul 
thawing it in distilled: water, mixing it 
with 95 per cent alcohol, and then dry- 
ing it in a vacuum. 


~_ 


Living Without Sleep . 
How long can a man keep going with- 


out sleep? And how does extended. lack 
of sleep affect him? Last week, the Navy 
answered these questions with significant 


Hew facts on sleeplessness, gleaned from 


experiments made in the last few months 
of the war. 


At Camp Elliott, Calif., 350 young Ma- 
ine vol hrough 119 
rine volunteers were put t roug 


sleepless hours, starting with two gruel- 
ing days and nights of calisthenics, ju- 


jitsu, and forced marches. Gradually the 


men grew bleary-eyed and surly; some 
broke into short fits of uncontrollable 
laughter. As fatigue increased, the ma- 


imity complained of growing loss of 


memory and appetite, nausea, and in- 
ability to concentrate. The second night 
seemed the most unbearable. By the third 


homing, most of the men felt better, als 
though light-headed. - 
But doctors and psychologists, to their 


surprise, found that the half-asleep men 


li | ‘ ‘ ‘ 

ost very little in perception or in muscu- 
lar ability. At the end of 112 sleepless 
hours, their sense of balance, hearing, and 


‘yesight were nearly as good as when 


they started. Their reaction time had 
slowed only slightly. 


The most striking changes caused by 
fatigue were psychological. Men whose 
medical histories were free of any neu- 


rotic tendencies began to suffer halluci- 


nations and vague fears. Some said that 
they heard dogs barking and _ roosters 
crowing. 

After the second night, some men be- 


gan to develop near-schizophrenic delu- 


sions. One announced that he was on a 
mission for the FBI; another hysterically 
charged that his buddies were trying to 
harm him. Several shouted that their 
mothers or girl friends were in the room 


and should be sent away. One muttered 


that his marching companion “sometimes 
looks like the side of a wall.” 

Doctors put the worst cases to bed. 
When they awoke after 12 to 24 hours of 


leop, not one remembered his outbursts 


or showed any further psychoneurotic 
symptoms. Benzedrine, used on some of 
the test cases, staved off fatigue for a 


couple of days, but the dose had to be in- 


creased after about 48 hours to produce 
any effect. Use of the drug generally 
raised the blood pressure and made the 
men susceptible to cold. 


ing these N ! back 
Using t nese Navy experiments as DacK- 
ground, the Army Air Forces is also mak- 
ing some new tests on flying fatigue. Air 
Forces scientists at Wright Field, for in- 


ctance, vecontly discovered that by 12. 
designing dashboard instruments so a 


pilot can distinguish them by touch rather 
than sight, flying fatigue is cut sharply. 


New instruments in some planes will re- 
semble eight basic shapes: small cylinder, 
dice cube, cross, bar, ring, sphere, tri- 


angle, and ball, 
In addition, Aar specialists are work- 


4 a > 4 

ing on new “stay-awake” derivatives of 
benzedrine, such as dexadrine, said to 
have less effect on blood pressure than 


the original drug. On long-distance flights 
scheduled for the next few months, Air 


Forces doctors will try out the new 
stimulant. - 


Spine to Eyeball 


When vision is damaged by eye hem- 
orrhages, some of the resulting opacity 
can usually be relieved by transplanting 
clear vitreous humor (gelatinous matter 


Which fills the eveball behind the lens) 


from human eyes that have been re- 
moved because of injury (NEwsweEek, 


Nov. 4, 1946). . 
Last week, the Eye-Bank for Sight 


Restoration, Inec., in New York, an- 
nounced an even simpler treatment for 
hemorrhaged eyes, in which fluid from 
the patient's own spine is injected into 


iY ' ‘ 
the organ. lt is t00 e uy yet to predict 
the ultimate result of this experiment,” 
said Mrs. Henry Breckenridge, director 


of the Eye-Bank, “but the patient was 


able to soe large objects about the ward 
on the morning following this operation.” 


All those who submitted to this technique 


at the Manhattan Eye, Ear, and Throat 
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Wider, Please: George Thomas Nelson, 3 weeks old, made his first trip to the 
dentist in Loy Angéles last week because @ tooth he was born with was acting up. 


The dentist planned to pull the tooth, but when he discovered ari infection under the 
baby’s gum, he postponed the extraction until George Thomas gets a little older. 
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N, Y. Herald Tribune 
Music for Muscles: At the Brooklyn 
Music School Settlement last week. Rose 


Accetta, blind and suffering from arth- 
ritis, showed the results of the use 
of musical instruments as therapeu- 
tic aids in muscular rehabilitation. 





Hospital are said to have shown 
progress,” 

Use of the spinal fluid, which has 
much the same chemical make-up as the 
vitreous humor, is claimed to be more 
satisfactory because it is easier to obtain 
and because there is less danger of in- 
fection. 


“good 
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‘Off With Your Shirt’ 


“Does your doctor take 
when he examines you?” 

If he doesn’t, Dr. Stephen Taylor, 
Member of Parliament, warned his listen- 
ers at a Birmingham Labor party con- 
ference last week, he’s not on the job. 
Taylor doubted that a pair of “X-ray 
eves, needed for proper scrutiny of a 
shirted patient, were part of the average 
practitioners equipment. 

At that, Tavlor conceded, the British 
medic might not always be at fault. Be- 
cause his reserved countrymen are “sin- 
gularly reluctant” to submit to any medi- 
cal examination, even the most conscien- 
tious doctor might have trouble in peeling 
off his patient’s shirt. 


off your shirt 


The Health of the Veteran 


From the Veterans Administration, 
manager of the world’s largest hospital 
system, last week came some startling 
statistics about the health of former GI’s. 
More than 500,000 men have been ad- 
mitted to Veterans Administration insti- 
tutions since the end of the war, and 
several hundred thousand more have re- 
ceived outpatient care. About 50 per 
cent of the new patients are second- 


critical than 


world-war veterans, 
growing fast. 

The ailment most often hospitalizing 
the men is a neuropsychiatric condition 
(including a few organic neurological 
complaints); more than one-half of all 
VA hospital beds are devoted to these 
patients. Second in number are digestive- 
system ailments (representing 15 per 
cent of all new admissions): third, heart 
trouble; fourth, communicable and infec- 
tious diseases, including tropical fevers, 
colds, pneumonia, measles, and munis; 
and fifth, ear, nose, and: throat troubles. 

The second-world-war veterans have 
ills distinctly different from those of the 
older veterans. They suffer a much higher 
rate of stomach ailments, particularly 
ulcers, and a higher rate oi infectious 
diseases, pushed up by several thousand 
malaria cases. The. neuropsychiatric rate 
is slightly higher for the younger men. 

Cures and Complaints: Tonsillitis, 
appendicitis, and hernia have had the 
best “complete cure” rate. Malaria and 
ulcers are low on cures but high on “im- 
provement.” Tuberculosis has lagged be- 
hind in “cures” but has an improvement 
rate of 50 per cent. 

Besides taking stock of sickness rates, 
VA doctors recently decided to investi- 
gate the morale of their patients. Mar- 
ried men, they found, are much more 
cheerful than bachelors, older men less 
young. Highly educated, 
high-strung patients can usually be de- 
pended upon to find the most fault, 

Contrary to the general assumption 
that tuberculosis patients take an optimis- 
tic view of their progress, it was found 
that veterans with this disease were less 
cheerful than other groups. 

More than 80 per cent of the VA hos- 
pital patients said that they got first-rate 
care, although many offered one main 
suggestion. Life in the hospital would be 
pleasanter, they said, if they had more 
friendly conversation and a cheerier bed- 
side manner from the doctor. 


with this group 


Skipping the Flu 


In spite of the cold wave that swept 
the country, there was just about one- 
fifth as much influenza in the United 
States in the week ending Jan. 18 as in 
the same period last year. The 1946 cases 
mounted to 21,110; the 1947 total was 
only 4,129, the United States Public 
Health Service announced last week. Most 
of this year’s victims lived in Texas 
(1,788), South Carolina (713), Virginia 
(596), and Arizona (259), 

While health officials were reluctant 
to credit this remarkable record to the 
use of the Army influenza vaccine 
(Newsweek, Nov. 4, 1946), doctors 
continued to immunize scores of private 
patients, and business concerns and uni- 
versities plugged the vaccine for em- 
ploves and students. Typical reaction of 
a satisfied user, who took one shot in 
November and was ready for the second 


in February: “I skipped influenza for the 
first December in 25 years.” 
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SCIENCE 
The Tube of Tuba 


On the well-traveled air route between 
England and Germany a few years ago, 


of atom 
being us 
enginee! 
trical Cc 
the nois 





German fighter planes prowled in the In th 
dark, ready to pick off any Allied bombers erated 
whose echoes showed up on their radar high P° 
scopes. But Allied scientists had taken 90 kilo 
the measure of the enemy’s radar wave [the big 
lengths. At a secret location in England § tions. C 
an enormous jamming transmitter, with in the k 
an antenna shaped of chicken wire, sent 9a 140] 
out a powerful beam of “pure noise” new Po 
which deafened the Luftwaffe’s airborne Jcasting, 
radar for a distance of 300 miles. Along tion aw 
an electronic road 15 miles wide Allied now us 
planes could fly safe from night inter- 
ception. Elect 
Smaller jammers went under such code 
names as-“Piccolo” and “Flute.” The big The 
jammer was known as “Tuba.” The heart Pants | 
of it was a huge vacuum tube, the resna- V0, 
tron, which for the first time provided beam 1 
really powerful, continuous waves* at the jp electric 
ultra-high frequencies used in radar. The 
The story of the resnatron was told last § times 1 
week by the Uniyersity of California, ff Resear 
where its prototype was developed. Credit they be 
for the invention went to Dr. David H. § positio 
Sloan of U.C. Radar and counter-radar ff the scr 
were the farthest things from his mind Thai 
when he developed a new method of ff anew 
firing electrons in bursts toward a reso- can In 
nant anode. New } 
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direct: 


Having previously designed high-volt 
age X-ray tubes and helped Dr. Eres 


0. Lawrence build the first big cyclotron, 
Sloan was trying to get an ultra-high- 
frequency power source for another type 





*As compared with the intermittent pulses of 
radar itself, which are on the air only a few millionths 
of a second at a time, permitting the tubes to cool 
off in the long period between pulses, 
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Tuba: Radio “noise” went round and out 
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of atom-smashing machine. Instead of 
being used for that purpose, the tube was 
engineered by the Westinghouse Elec- 
trical Corp. under a war contract to create 
the noise beam of Tuba. 

In that jamming set, the tube gen- 
erated what seemed like a fantastically 
high power for ultra-high frequencies— 
30 kilowatts, almost as high as that of 
the biggest standard broadcasting sta- 
tions. California scientists revealed that 
in the laboratory it has produced as high 
as 140 kilowatts. Thus it opens important 
new possibilities for television, FM broad- 
casting, and long-distance communica- 
tion away from the crowded wave lengths 
now used for these purposes. 


“~s 


Electron Compass 


The deflection of a beam of electrons 
paints the scope pictures of radar, tele- 
vision, and the electron microscope. The 
beam is swung and focused by special 
electric or magnetic fields. 

The earth’s own magnetic field some- 
times introduces an unwanted deflection. 
Research workers have found that when 
they move an oscilloscope to a different 
position in the laboratory, the image on 
the screen may be shifted. 

That effect has now been used to make 
anew kind of compass. Before the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers in 


New York on Jan. 29, Waldo H. Kliever 
and Richard R. Syrdal of the Minneapolis- 


Honeywell Regulator Co. reported the 


development of a magnetic compass for 
airplanes called the cathotrol. Instead of 
an iron needle which points north, this 
compass has an electron beam which is 
deflected to the west. But the visual in- 
dicators which are part of the new device 
are adjusted to read in the conventional 
direction. - 


To measure not only the direction but 
also the intensity of the earth’s magnetic 
field, the electron beam is picked up on 
a target divided into four sectors. The 
current received on these sectors is elec- 


tronically amplified and compared, giving 
an output which turns a compass pointer 
or operates an airplane’s automatic pilot- 
ing mechanism. 


Pm 


Fission by X-Ray 

Uranium atoms can now be split by 
three different agents. One is the well- 
known neutron, which causes the chain 
reaction in the atom bomb. Another is 
the gamma ray, the most penetrating of 
the rays released in radioactivity. The 
third, announced last week in The Physi- 
cal Review, is the high-voltage X-ray. 

Working with the 100,000,000-volt 
betatron at the General Electric Research 


Laboratory in Schenectady, N. Y., G. C. 
Baldwin and G. S. Klaiber turned its 


powerful X-rays on a series of heavy ele-. 


ments. Abundant fission was obtained 
with uranium and thorium. The atoms of 
tungsten, lead, bismuth, gold, thallium, 
and samarium refused to be ruptured. 
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Electrons deflected by the earth’s magnetism are used in a new kind of compass 


Ten Greats 


The National Machine Tool Builders 
Association, from its Cleveland head- 
quarters, last week issued a list of “ten 
great inventions’—all mechanical—while 
carefully avoiding any statement that 
they were “the ten” or “ten greatest.” The 
list: 


@ Edmund Cartwright—the power loom. 
@ Elias Howe Jr.—the sewing machine. 
@ Eli Whitney—the cottonseed separat- 
ing engine (cotton gin). 

@ Thomas Blanchard—the form-turning 


lathe. 
€ Robert Fulton-the steamboat. 
@ George Stephenson—the steam loco- 


motive. 

@ Francis M. Lechner—the coal cutter. 
€ Christopher Sholes—the typewriter. 
@ Ottmar Mergenthaler—the linotype. 
@ John Butler Tytus Jr.—the continuous 
sheet-steel mill. 

Cartwright and Stephenson were Eng- 
lishmen. Mergenthaler was born in Ger- 
many but did his inventing in America. 
All the others were native Americans. 


PP 


A Medal for the OSRD 


Having almost but not quite com- 
pleted its work, the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, sponsor of 
rockets, microwave radar, ‘proximity 
fuses, antimalarial drugs, and other out- 


standing wartime accomplishments, fig- 


uratively had a medal pinned on it last 
week. President Truman called its eleven 
executive leaders to the White House 
and gave them his personal thanks. 

Since its establishment in June 1941, 
the OSRD had spent about half a billion 
dollars through 2,300 research and de- 
velopment contracts which mobilized the 
scientists in the nation’s university and 
private laboratories. Most of its projects 
were on request from the Army and 
Navy, but in many other cases the OSRD 
independently initiated a development 
and then sold the resulting weapon to 
the services. At its peak in May, 1945, 
the OSRD itself had only 875 paid em- 
ployes, along with another 400 unpaid 
consultants. 

Currently the OSRD is down to a staff 
of less than 100. Its cost accountants are 
still settling some contracts to see what 
refunds the government can get. Secret 
and confidential data is being declassi- 
fied for public use. A general history is 
being written and reports are being com- 
pleted for the archives. This work is run. 
by an executive secretary, Cleveland 
Norcross, who had been with the OSRD 
since its beginning. Dr. Vannevar Bush 
continues to hold the title of chairman, 
but he is busy with peacetime duties as 
president of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington and is also building up the 
Army-Navy Joint Research and Develop- 
ment Board, where he will again be in a 
position to encourage cooperation, rather 
than competition, between the services. 
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Considine on Columnists 


As an erstwhile sports writer, Bob 
Considine has watched many a_hay- 
maker swung and landed. Last week, the 
tall, 40-year-old general columnist, who 
still does one sports piece a week on 
Sundays, swung a few haymakers him- 
self—at the know-it-all school of Broad- 
way columnists. 

“Call it heresy if you will,” Considine 
wrote in his International News Service 
column “On the Line,” “I just don’t care 
who’s having a baby, or what pomaded 
rooster was seen with what oft-mated 
bag, or what Washington is whispering 
behind its locked doors, or what marriage 
made in heaven (Hamburger Heaven, 
that is) is about to be deloused in some 
legal dip tank. 

“They can’t say I didn’t stick with 
them a long time. I’ve been following 
and believing them ever since the late 
O. O. McIntyre was seeing dagger-grip- 
ping Chinese Tong warriors in every 
gloom-shrouded Chinatown doorway he 
could observe from his scented suite at 
the Ritz . . . They made me feel for a 
long time as if I really knew Donald 
Nelson, J. Edgar Hoover, Barney Baruch, 
Felix Frankfurter, Leon Henderson, 
Tommy Manville, the Duke of Windsor, 
Broadway Rose, and other great celeb- 
rities . . . I’ve defended them in indigna- 
tion meetings of straight reporters who 
are pedantic enough to check facts before 
they print anything . . . But I'm through 
as a serious disciple.” 

Hard-hitting prose like this by Consi- 
dine has done much to fill the gap left 
in Hearst’s stable of columnists by Damon 
Runyon’s death in December. Through 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
Considine: For Broadway columnists a Bronx cheer 


INS and its parent, King Features Syndi- 
cate, his column now goes to about 100 
customers. 

Racquet Man: Considine was born 
and grew up in Washington, D. C. His 
father was a tinner but the rest of the 
family was in government civil service, 
and Considine started in this direction 
too, as a clerk in the State Department. 
On the side, he took night journalism 
classes at George Washington University. 

Four years of night classes, plus a 
couple of local tennis championships, 
gave Considine enough confidence to try 
part-time work in The Washington Post 
sports department. Mostly, he wrote ten- 
nis and did it well enough to get a bid 
in 1933 from The Washingon Herald 
(now The Times-Herald). In a few 
months he was sports editor, with a 
widely followed column “On the Line.” 
Late in 1936, The Herald and Considine 
parted, and he moved to The New York 
Daily Mirror. 

Ghost With Pen: The Mirror found 
him useful for more than sports, assign- 
ing him to several big news stories, among 
them the trial of the Tammany leader 
James J. Hines in 1938. When war came, 
Considine went abroad, covered the 
Eighth Air Force in Britain for INS, 
and shifted to the China-Burma-India 
theater after V-E Day. Since then, as an 
INS man, Considine has been one of the 
busiest newsmen since Runyon’s prolific 
period. He has ghosted Ted Lawson’s 
“Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo,” Gen. 
Jonathan Wainwright’s memoirs of Cor- 
regidor and Japanese captivity, and writ- 
ten for the movies. 

No ivory tower columnist, Considine 
goes out like any reporter to find fodder 
for “On the Line.” He fre- 
quently shows up for United 
Nations sessions, because, he 
says, UN “is the greatest 
thing happening today.” He 
doesn’t try to be funny every 
day, and though his humor- 
ous pieces often pack wallops, 
he hastens to add, “I’m not 
mad at anybody.” 


My Topic Today... 


It was Friday, Jan. 24, pay- 
day on The Brooklyn Eagle. 
Up on the fourth floor, pub- 
lisher Frank D. Schroth had 
stopped by his office not to 
get paid but just long enough 
to pick up the text of a speech 
he would deliver later that 
day to a conference of proba- 
tion officers. The subject of 
the speech: crime prevention. 
While Schroth was gathering 
up his manuscript, two gun- 
men invaded The Eagle’s 
ground-floor business office 
and gathered up $20,000 from 
the cashier’s cage. 


— 





Montgomery: Havana wasn’t the same 


Lady’s Day 


Ruth Montgomery of The New York 
Daily News is a vivacious and blue-eyed 


Washington reporter who looks like of 


cub but isn’t. She came to the capitd 


in 1943 via The Waco (Texas) News § 


Tribune, The Detroit News, and The 
Chicago Tribune. Soon she became heat 
of the now extinct Mrs. Roosevelt Pres 
Conference Association and tried to per 
petuate the tradition of First Lady pres 
talks when President and Mrs. Truman 
moved into the White House. 

Last July, with several fellow Wash- 
ington correspondents, Miss Montgomery 
(actually, Montgomery is her name by 
marriage) took the inaugural postwar Pan 
American Airways flight to Buenos Aires. 
While her traveling colleagues enjoyed 
the pleasures accorded newsmen on @ 
junket, Miss Montgomery got the first 
exclusive interview with newly elected 
President Juan Perén of Argentina. 

Returning last week from another 
junket to the south, Miss Montgomery 
left behind her an editorial and political 
uproar in Havana. In an exclusive inter- 
view with President Ramén Grau San 
Martin, she broke a story Cuban news- 
men have been trying to break for 3 
year—whether Grau would seek reelec- 
tion. She quoted him: “I will not seek re 
election next year on one condition—that 
is, if [ex-President Fulgencio] Batista o 
any of the old political crowd does not 
seek a comeback.” 

Cuban editors, aware that the Batista 
faction plans a comeback, interpreted 
Grau’s statement as meaning he would 
run again, although the constitution now 
bans consecutive terms for a President 
Havana’s seven big papers headlined the 
interview; Sen. Eduardo (Eddy) Chiba. 
leader of Grau’s Autentico party, ap 
peared with Miss Montgomery on the 
radio, and other government officials glee- 
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fully wined and dined her for smoking 
out the story. Cuban newsmen fidgeted. 
The News’s Washington correspondent 
said she would be back soon. 


~— 


No Star Tonight 


Kansas City, Mo., which hasn’t missed 
a Kansas City Star since 1920, has been 
without this corn-belt bible and its morn- 
ing edition, The Times, since Jan. 17. 
The cause: strike by the papers’ carriers, 
who recently affiliated with the press- 
men’s AFL union and demanded recog- 
nition, despite court rulings that carriers 
are independent merchants and not em- 
ployes. The other mechanical unions re- 
fused to cross picket lines and so the 
papers suspended. 


oe 


Tory of Tories 


“In this age of tabloid journalism, I 
would revive the long article on serious 
topics. I would . . . give the public what 
it did not want.” 

With this rugged credo, James L. Gar- 
vin took over editorship of the faltering 
London Sunday Observer in 1908. Lord 
Northcliffe owned the paper then, but 
later sold it to Lord and Lady Astor. the 
present publishers. For 34 years, until he 
retired in 1942, Garvin made The Observ- 
er one of the most widely quoted British 
papers in America, and the most influen- 
tial with British Government circles. 

A Tory of Tories, Garvin championed 
Joseph and Neville Chamberlain, Stanley 
Baldwin, Winston Churchill, and (in one 
of his rare political deviations) the Lib- 
eral David Lloyd George. He thundered, 
cajoled, and argued in yard-long editor- 
ials for tariffs and empire preference and, 
after 30 years, saw both of them adopted 
as British policy. In the ’30s, American 
correspondents learned to spot forth- 
coming British policy simply by follow- 
ing Garvin’s editorials. 

Last week, this giant of British journal- 
ism died at the age of 79. Since 1942, he 
had continued to write both for Lord 
Beaverbrook’s Sunday Express and for 
the London Daily Telegraph. Stricken 
with double pneumonia, he set up a sofa 
as a deathbed in the old shepherd’s 
kitchen he long used as a study in his 
Beaconsfield house (once owned by Ed- 
mund Burke). When he died one of the 
warmest tributes to the Tory Garvin came 
from the Labor party Daily Herald: 
“[He] read sometimes like the trumpet- 
ing of Archangel Gabriel, or else like 
lamentations of Jeremiah.” 

“In James Garvin the English press 
oses one of the four or five great figures 
of the last 100 years of editorship and 
journalism,” Winston Churchill said in 
another tribute. “Devotion to the welfare 
of the mass of the British people, an 
intense passion for the enduring greatness 
of the Commonwealth and Empire . . . 
were expressed in fine and forceful prose 
and in a style which belonged to the 


author and to the author alone.” 
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I don’t have to bother with money” 


No shoplifter is Samantha, but rather a smart shopper who has learned the 
convenience of the Budget Coupon Book system of planned spending— 
and controlled credit, To the customer, the Rand MCNally Budget Coupon 
book is an expedient way of handling her store transactions without 
accumulating big monthly bills. To the store, Rand MCNally Budget 
Coupon books represent positive credit control, without expensive book- 
keeping and time-consuming billing. This is but one of the many business 
services developed by Rand MCNally that contribute to the convenience 
and well-being of American living. After over 90 years of such services, 


we still feel young in the anticipation of things to come! 


RAND M‘CNALLY & COMPANY 


Established 1856 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO ~ SAN FRANCISCO +» WASHINGTON 


Schoolbooks « Schoo! Maps « Children’s Books « Road Maps « Travel Folders « Tickets » Coupon Books 
Maps « Atlases « Globes « Bankers Monthly « Bankers Directory 
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THE TREND: Three Siens of Clearing Skis 


Fair weather was forecast by three eco- 
nomic barometers last week: 
@ The government decided to grant tax 
refunds to corporations faced with portal- 
pay judgments. Thus, an enormous finan- 
cial threat was turned away from the big 
employer of labor and aimed directly at 
the public, which is unlikely to stand 
for it. 
@ The half-hearted threat of a steel strike 
disappeared. In Pittsburgh, the CIO 
steelworkers and the United States Steel 
Corp. acted like old friends. After a brief 
conference, both sides announced that 
their old contracts had been extended to 
April 30. On Sunday, Big Steel an- 
nounced an equalization of wage rates 
between various jobs. 
@ At the American Economic Associa- 
tion’s annual forecasting session in At- 
lantic City, economists agreed that no 


major depression was in sight 


1—Non Curat Lex 


On Jan. 22, Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder deftly removed from industry a 
threat of bankruptey: Employers now 
facing $5,000,000,000 in portal-pay law- 
suits, he ruled, can get compensating tax 
refunds for any year on which portal-pay 
claims are collected by the workers. 

Congress got a good general idea of the 
size of the threat from Brig. Gen. 


Maurice Hirsch, chairman of the War 


Contracts Price Adjustment Board. He 
said the liability might easily wipe out 
the $3,000,000,000 that had been saved 
by war-contract renegotiation. 

The portal-pay threat would disappear, 
suggested Sen. W. Lee O’Daniel, Texas 
Democrat, if Congress would levy a 100 
per cent windfall tax against any portal- 
pay judgment. 

As if to remove any lingering doubt on 
what the government’s position might be, 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark last week 
intervened in the rehearing in Michigan 
of the Mount Clemens Pottery case, the 
one that started all the trouble when the 
Supreme Court ordered upheld the por- 
tal-pay principle. The case, Clark argued, 
should be thrown out of court if un- 
paid working time, on careful reap- 
praisal, was found to be trivial. He cited 
many court decisions embracing the doc- 


trine “de minimis non curat lex,” meaning 
“the law takes no account of trifles. 
Furthermore, Clark held, the court 


should “take account of the practical 
effect that its decision will have upon... 
the public interest.” 


Significance --—~- 


The more closely the portal-pay issue 
is examined, the less terrible it appears 
to the big employers. The years on which 
portal-pay claims might be collected are 
in many instances in the period 1942-45, 
when the 85% per cent excess-profits tax 
was in effect. In following tax attorneys’ 


Herblock—Washington Post 



































expectations of allowing tax refunds, the 
government is thus obligating itself to re. 
turn to industry 85% per cent of many 
wage claims, 


AL &conpoation bas fod 0 eng 


such refunds is to be sure that it gets i 


opposition to portal-pay claims on record. 
Tax-refund claims could be lost, theoret. 
ically, by the operation of any state stat- 
ute of limitations. So it is important that 
refund claims and answers to portal-pay 
lawsuits be filed promptly. 

Supreme Court Justice Murphy had 
given the government a wedge for At- 
torney General Clark’s argument on the 
“de minimis” doctrine when in the Mount 
Clemens Pottery decision he wrote: “The 
de minimis rule can doubtless be applied 
to much of the walking time involved in 
this case, but the precise scope of that 
application can be determined only after 
the trier of facts makes more definite find- 
ings of fact as to the amount of walking 
time in issue.” 

Like all other get-rich-quick crazes, 
the pot of gold at the foot of the portal- 
pay rainbow will be, for most wage 
earners, only a dream. 


)~Peace of Stee 


The steel industry had been nervous 
about Feb. 15-expiration date of Big 
Steel’s contract with the CIO steel- 
workers. The union recently filed routine 
strike notices with the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Then, instead of opening formal ne- 
gotiations for a new contract on Jan. 16 
as scheduled, Phil Murray of the CIO 
and John A. Stephens, U.S. Steel vice 
president in charge of industrial relations, 
decided to do some preliminary talking, 
man to man. Results were apparent at 
the first formal meeting, on Jan. 24, in 
the Cardinal Room of the William Penn 
Hotel in Pittsburgh. At the end of a two- 
hour session, Murray and Stephens made 
simultaneous announcements: Big Steel's 
contract had been extended to April 30; 
the union would ask other steel com- 
panies to continue their contracts. 

Murray said that the union understood 
some of management’s problems, like 
portal-pay liability, that there ought to 
be “complete discussion of all points,” 
and that “during such discussions the 
public should not be kept in a state of 
apprehension.” 

The Windfalls: Portal pay apparently 
had dominated the Murray-Stephens 
talks. Murray’s union had sued Big Steel 
for a total of more than $500,000,000. 
Benjamin F. Fairless, U.S. Steel presi- 
dent, explained that until this liability 
was determined, the company had no 
way of knowing how long each employe 
worked during the day or how much he 
ought to get. Portal pay and the union 
demand for higher wages, Fairless said, 
“must be considered together.” 


On Jan, 26, the reason for the labor 


harmony in Big Stee! became appuret 


After a prolonged study of 25,000 differ 
ent jobs in the steel mills, U. $. Steel and 
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the union finally agreed to group them 
into 30 general labor classifications, and 


to equalize wage rates by bringing lower- 
paid jobs up to the level of the best pay 


in cach bracket, 


Cer this agreement, about 100,00 


of Big Steel’s 175,000 hourly workers 
will get back pay totaling $32,000,000 
and wage increases totaling $17,000,000 
a year. The windfall to the steelworkers 
will average $320; some will get as much 
as $1,800 apiece. 





Significance 


Murray’s understanding of the worry 
facing Big Steel and the public over 
portal pay is matched by his under- 
standing of another policy matter: A 
steel strike certainly would be bad 
strategy at a time when Congress is 
considering both portal pay and _anti- 
union legislation. 

By extending the old contract until 
the end of April, Murray hands _ the 
critical role in labor relations back to 
John"L. Lewis, whose soft-coal contract 
with the government is due to expire 
on March 31. If Lewis calls another 
strike, public resentment would run 


iqinst Lewis, rather than Murray, 


From the steelmakers’ viewpoint, if a 


new coal settlement is reached, they 
would have another month in which to 
fgure out their 1947 fuel bill, and per- 
haps also judge what the courts and Con- 
gress may do about portal pay, before 
signing a new wage contract. 


3—Rainbow Seers . 


About 3,000 economists gathered in 
Atlantic City last week to compare notes 
and bring each other up to date in pro- 
fessional talks. After a joint meeting of 
the American Economic Association, the 
American Statistical Association, and the 
Econometric Society, representative AEA 
members held their annual forecasting 
session. 


(€ The forecasters were almost unanimous 
in their inability to see an immediate 
major depression, but they predicted the 
boom would reach its peak this year. 
(The more optimistic economists 
thought a moderate decline in produc- 
tion, perhaps 15 per cent, some time this 
year would be followed by continued 
high prosperity, after some further re- 
adjustment in prices. 

The pessimists, relatively ~ speaking, 
thought that the fall in business activity, 
after the 1947 peak, would keep business 
below the 1946 level for at least a year. 
€ Reporting on a study of national pro- 
ductivity, Benjamin Graham of New 
York said man-hour output in -general 
was 18 per cent better in 1946 than in 
1940. Productivity in the auto industry 
declined about 25 per cent in the same 


period, but in industry generally, as well 


1 aor, trae, tanpertation, 


aul mining, the long-term trend wa 
‘oward' increased production. 























. .. Steelmakers must concentrate lean ores before they are shipped 


IRON: Lean Ores 


The steel industry gets 85 per cent of 
its iron ore from deposits at the head of 
the Great Lakes. Because the war con- 
sumed iron at twice the normal rate, 
steelmakers have had to speed up their 
work on a long-range problem: what to 
do when better-grade lake ore is exhaust- 
ed? Three solutions have looked possible: 
@ To develop rich deposits in Labrador 
and build a long railroad to carry it south 
to the lakes. 
€ To develop a vast reserve in Brazil. 
This eventually might take the biggest 
steel plants away from Pittsburgh, Chi- 


cago, Cleveland, and oer ila ci 


in favor of new locations that could 
benefit from cheap ocean transportation. 


. 
€ To begin large-scale concentration of 
the leaner ores of the lake region—setting 
up plants to remove some of the waste 
from ore before shipment. 

The United States Steel Corp. last 
week announced its decision. Its mining 
subsidiary, the Oliver Iron Mining Co., 
would spend $34,000,000 in the next six 
years to build and equip concentrating 
plants for Great Lakes ore. The first two 
would be built this year in the fabulous 
Mesabi Range northwest of Duluth. An 
additional $6,000,000 would be spent in 
new underground mining projects. 


Significance --—~ 


romore concentration {beneiiaion 


has been practiced for many years; but 
never before in the upper lake region on 
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the scale now projected bv U. S. Steel. ° 


It hasn’t been necessary. Ore of the re- 
gion’s standard grade, 51.5 per cent iron, 
has been abundant. But it may be ex- 
hausted within the next few years; esti- 
mates of the remaining reserve of better- 
grade ore vary from eight to 25 years’ 
supply. 

The decision of U. S. Steel means that 
it plans to utilize on a big scale the 35 
per cent ore (taconite) that underlies the 
better-grade deposits. There are billions 
of tons of taconite in the region of Hib- 
bing, Minn., along with such deposits as 
the Hull-Rust open-pit mine from which 
more than 1,000,000,000 tons of com- 
mercial ore already have been taken. 
Reserves of lower-grade. ore in the Great 
Lakes region are generally estimated to 
be enough to keep the blast furnaces 
going for at least another 100 years. 

Conversion of the industry to the lean- 
er lake ore eventually will mean higher- 
cost steel. But it also means that the big- 
gest steelmaker has decided that Great 
Lakes ore will be the most economical 
kind in the long-range future. 


_—— 


AVIATION: Feuding 


Since last October, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad—which mo- 
nopolizes the New York-Boston run and 
hauls a good share of both cities’ com- 
muters—has been playfully needling the 
airlines in a $50,000 publicity campaign. 
Its theme has been that trains run when 
planes don’t. It includes a special “Rain, 
Fog, and Snow Chart for ready reference 
in planning business trips,” which it 
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The railroads and the airlines fight for traffic 
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mails to a select list. This indicates. that Last week, the Air Transport Associa- 


one day out of every three has rain, snow, 


tion—central organization of the country’s 








Lumber Rides High: 
lumber has been going up. Last week many dealers thought they could see the price 
boom ending and consumer resistance beginning. In most areas, buying at any price W. 


has stopped as consumers protested to retailers and retailers protested to mills. 


heavy fog, or all three. On days when air scheduled airlines—launched a_ national that fi 
traffic is grounded, the New Haven floods advertising campaign designed to “clear wep . 
its trains with little green booklets re- the situation.” Its slogan: “The modem §§ & Gir 
counting how Thaddeus Q. Applenagle, traveler goes by air.” owne! 
a confirmed air traveler, went over to — ~s devel 
trains after riding the New Haven. heatin 
Other railroads have been taking simi- JKNTERPRISE: Yankee Dollar vent 
lar digs. The Pennsylvania brags: “When : rea missio 
the weather says no, the train says go.” The idea of putting up institutional fj Exper 
The New York Central claims: “It’s al- funds to back new products was not a M opera 
ways fair weather” on its trains. Pullman 2€W,one. Such groups as William Cool- fj it bec 
plugs the “safest, most comfortable way.” idge’s Enterprise Associates and Eugene f§ (the. 
and ‘the Southern Pacific has published Hotchkiss’s New Enterprises, Inc., had al- Mj order 
“a short course in railroading for airline Teady tried it in Boston. But none had $000 
executives.” more ambitious plans than the Yankees the m 
whom Merrill Griswold, chairman of the § obtai 

Massachusetts Investors Trust, interested IJ the s 


in the idea last August. Griswold was 
concerned about the fact that 45 per 
cent of the wealth of New England was 
solidified in fiduciary institutions—trust 


companies, insurance companies, and big ve 
universities. wrote 

With Georges Doriot as president, the  ‘becc 
Yankees* formed the American Research §j The | 
& Development Corp., a $5,000,000 in- J stone 
vestment company with the requirement Mer ( 
that institutional investors subscribe ¥§ Chin 
$1,500,000. Although the stock was is- J and « 
sued just before the September break in La 
the market, institutions took the re BS, & 
quired amount. Others brought the total § porte 
paid in to $3,650,000. pear 

Since then American Research & De- & Chin 
velopment has been screening 296 as- J for ¢ 
sorted proposals to promote the general Jin ¢ 


welfare on a commercial basis, It quickly 


rejected three solutions to the problem of ff and 
perpetual motion, drilling for oil beneath 





even 
the polar ice cap, a treadmill runway for § were 
airports, and a hot-water soap spray to 
eliminate toilet paper. Last week the 

*They include Sen. Ralph E. Flanders of Vermont UN 


resident of the Jones & Lamson Machine Co. an 


Ewing Galloway soenat akong i the oo sereel ce Ex 
° ° ° . Gilli i i the Ada 

Ever since the OPA decontrolled prices, the cost of Ranks. Gegrse M. Gillies Jr, president of te or the fmlvy ] 
Massachusetts Institute of Techno ORY; Donal relat: 

David, dean of the Harvard Business School; Jose} 2 
Powell Jr., former division sales manager 10F sa 
Standard Brands, and Davis R, Dewey Il, a chemical nd 
engineer from MIT. € 
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corporation decided to put $550,000 of 
its paid-capital on three likely projects: 
Wi Tracerlab, Inc., of Boston, first com- 
mercial venture for utilizing the radioac- 
tive isotopes from the atomic pile at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. Formed by a group of 
young physicists and electronic experts 
from MIT, Tracerlab provides hospitals 
and other research centers with safely 
diluted, measured, and graded isotopes. 
It is manufacturing a machine which 
combines in one handy, automatic source 
all the devices necessary for measuring 
radioactivity. Its staff is developing fur- 
ther industrial applications of isotopes. 
For example, a harmless amount could be 
incorporated in metals to help speed up 
analyses. 

@High Voltage Engineering Corp. of 
Cambridge, Mass. Dr. Denis M. Robin- 
son, one of England’s best-known radar 
experts, heads the company, which is 
now making 33. generators that develop 
2,000,000 volts of X-rays. Robinson and 
his associates have reduced equipment 
that filled a whole room to a package the 
size of a household refrigerator. 


ssocia- 

’ 
intry s 
ational 


od @ Circo Products Co. of Cleveland. Its 
owner, John Black, just before the war 
developed a hand gun with an electric 
heating element which vaporizes a sol- 
| vent and shoots it into automobile trans- 
~ missions, melting accumulated old grease. 
itional § Experts do not agree on the value of this 
not a § operation, but filling-station operatars like 
Cool- @ it because it sells 20 per cent more grease 
ugene #@ (the extra amount removed). Black had 
ad al- fH orders for 10,000 units but needed $150,- 
e had ¥ 000 capital. American Research advanced 
inkees M the money on 5 per cent serial notes and 
of the #@ obtained the option to buy 25 per cent of 
rested JM the stock at book value. 
1 was stiite 
per 
me MONEY: Dear Jade 
nd big “The pure essences of hill and water,” 
wrote the philosopher T’ang Jung-Tso, 
it, the “become solidified into precious jade.” 
search {| The Chinese value it above al! precious 
(0) in- § stones, As money gets cheaper and cheap- 
ement fer (latest black-market. rate: $6,500 
scribe #§ Chinese to $1 American), jade gets dearer 
ras is- #§ and dearer. ’ 
sak in Last week an American dealer, the 
e Te @S.& G. Gump Co. of San Francisco, re- 
> total Bi ported that jade had practically disap- 
peared from the market, presumably into 
x De- i Chinese hands. A company buyer found, 
6 as- Bfor example, that a brooch costing $15 
nr in this country cost $22.50 in China. 
ie } The Chinese, who prefer both the look 
em OF Mand the feel of solidified hill and water 
neath even to that of hard American currency, 
iy for HF were hoarding jade. 
ay to 
«the oe 
rmont, ff UNIONS: Good-Will Doctor 
oe Edward L. Bernays, who with the late 
of ? Ivy Lee created the profession of “public 
Joseph télations,” is fond of symbolism. Since he 
enical MS 2 Nephew of Sigmund Freud, that is 


understandable. One of Bernays’s favorite 
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Does your 
public relations 
need help... 
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An odor taint in the air can destroy the 
impression created by the finest sur- 
roundings. When air is close and stuffy, 
customers are offended. Then, too, em- 
ployees ‘‘let down” early in the day. 

Don’t let that happen in your busi- 
ness. Try airkem Chlorophyll Air 
Freshener. Developed during the war, 
it works on an entirely new technique 
to improve your public relations in 
these two ways: 

First, airkem counteracts bad odors 
— does not simply mask them. 

Second, airkem provides an under- 
tone suggestive of outdoor air. airkem, 
you see, contains chlorophyll and asso- 


ciated aromatic substances from the 


green plant cell to freshen air quality. 
So, airkem helps you in these two 
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important ways without heat-wasting 
changes of air — often pays for itself in 
savings on fuel bills. 

Use airkem before an awareness of 
odor develops. Use it to overcome the 
effects of crowds, tobacco smoke, cook- 
ing and occupancy odors. airkem 
is used effectively in leading hospitals, 
in New York’s Roxy Theatre, Chicago's 
Aragon Ballroom, Los Angeles’ Bilt- 
more Hotel. 

Let the airkem service protect your 
public relations the modern way. Use 
the long lasting wick bottles for small 
spaces, or specially designed mechani- 
cal equipment for larger areas. 

- Look for airkem in your phone 
book, or write to us at 7 East 47th 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


GIFKEM inc 
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Who’s Who of the Papacy 


Catholics and non-Catholics alike were 
left wondering last week when a pope 
stops being a pope. More confusing still 
was the problem of when a saint is no 
longer a saint. For on Jan. 18, Pope Pius 
XII received the first copy of a com- 
pletely revised list of pontiffs who have 
occupied the Chair of Peter. Six popes 
have been dropped, three new ones added 
—and four have been removed from saint- 
hood. Two were marked as possible anti- 
popes (unrecognized claimants to the 
papacy). In all, there was altered in- 
formation on 74 pontiffs. 

The new list appeared in the 1947 
Annuario Pontificio, official Vatican an- 
nual which is available this week to all 
the Catholic world. The old records of 
papal succession had stood virtually un- 
changed for two centuries since Giovanni 
Marangoni, a catacombs custodian, com- 
piled the hitherto official version. Maran- 
goni had relied heavily on a fifteenth- 
century frieze of papal portraits in the old 
Roman basilica of St. Paul-Outside-the- 
Walls, destroyed by fire in 1823. 

Ecclesiastical students have long been 
aware of the glaring errors of his work. 
Mer. Angelo Mercati, Prefect of the 
Vatican Archives since 1926, was es- 
pecially anxious for revision. He had 
begged Pius XI to allow him to revise the 
outdated list, but it was not until last 
June that Pius XII gave the 77-year-old 
monsignor the required permission. 


The Unsainted Four: Monsignor 
Mercati decided that the four popes 


stripped of sainthood must still be recog- 
nized as legitimate pontiffs. They are 
Liberius (352-66), who built the basilica 
of St. Mary Major, Anastasius II (496- 
98), Stephen III (752-57), and Stephen 
V (816-17). Catholic authorities ex- 
plained the perplexing demotions thus: 
Previous to 1634, when Urban VII issued 
a bull which reserved to Rome alone all 
rights of beatification and canonization, 
local bishops often bestowed sainthood 
on martyred or pious persons, The causes 
of some saints so proclaimed have long 
been questioned. 

Other details of Monsignor Mercati’s 
research: 
@ Of the six popes who were dropped, 
one, Donus II, never existed. The third 
and fifth pontiffs, Cletus and Anacletus, 
were the same man. Others expunged: 
Felix IL (363-65), Christopher (903-04), 
Alexander V (1409-10), and John XXIII 
(1410-15). John was the last pope em- 
broiled in the 40-year Western Schism. 
@ The three new pontiffs are Dioscorus 
(530), Boniface VI (896), and Leo VIII 
(963-65). The two possible anti-popes are 
Gregory VI (1044-46) and Clement II 
(1046-47). Monsignor Mercati also 
lists 37 known anti-popes for reference. 
€ In the old Annuario, the present pon- 
tiff, Pius X11, was designated as 262nd 
pope. Now he is unnumbered and he 
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may be anything from 256th to 260th. 

Writing in the Jan. 18 Osservatore 
Romano, Vatican newspaper, Monsignor 
Mercati emphasized that none of the 
current revisions “weakens the continu- 
ous, uninterrupted descent of the Holy 
Pontiff as successor of St. Peter and Vicar 
of Jesus Christ.” 


ows 


Epistle to the Hebrews 


Concluding its 29th annual meeting in 
Detroit Jan. 24, the National Lutheran 
Council created a new mission unit “to 
bring to the attention of the Jewish peo- 
ple a more realistic and intelligent pic- 
ture of the Christian believers.” However, 
the council, representing 3,500,000 Lu- 
therans, emphasized that the church was 
not setting out on a specific campaign 
to win converts from the Jewish faith. 





Gospel for Radio 


“This is far more than a radio pro. 
gram ... It is an opportunity for us ql 
to spread the essential message of lov 
and forgiveness and mercy . . . We brine 
you nothing new; we merely put a mod. 
ern frame around truth which is time. 
less.” In these words of the author ané 
editor Fulton Oursler, the America 
Broadcasting Co. plugged its newegs 
show Jan. 24 on a closed circuit to th 
196 affiliated radio stations which wil 
carry it. 

The new program is titled The Great. 
est Story Ever Told. Premiéred Jan. % 
(ABC, Sunday, 6:30-7 p.m., EST) afte 
considerable fanfare in radio circles, the 
weekly show was announced as “a serie 
of episodes in the greatest life eve 
lived,” the life of Christ. 

Radiowise, the program is unusual iy 
more ways than its plug. Actors are 
anonymous, as are the choir and or 
chestra which provide the background 
music. And even more out of the ordi. 
nary, the sponsor, Goodvear Tire & Rub. 
ber Co., dispenses with commerciak. 
merely identifying itself in a five-seconi 
spot at the beginning and end of the 
half-hour. 

Good Samaritan: Religionwise, The 
Greatest Story seeks to bring the New 
Testament message in modern dress to: 
nationwide audience. Two or three years 
ago, Oursler had worked out such a pro- 
gram, but no takers appeared. Then Paul 


W. Litchfield, chairman of the Goodyear J 


board, heard of it and expressed interes 
in putting the show on the air. Under 
Oursler’s supervision, Henry Denker. 
radio writer, turned out some script 
which heightened Litchfield’s enthus- 
asm. 

The program’s — interdenominationil 
aspects are emphasized bv the fact that 
Oursler is a Catholic (converted five 
years ago), Litchfield an Episcopalian. 
and Denker a Jew. Following the sect- 
less pattern, scripts are read and ap- 
proved by a rabbi, two Protestant min- 
isters, and a Catholic monsignor. 

The first program was the storv of The 
Good Samaritan. It was a tasteful elab- 
oration of the Bible parable. Futur 
broadcasts in the next 51 weeks will iv- 
clude the stories of The Unmerciftl 
Steward and The Prodigal Son. 

Judging from The Good Samaritan. 
The Greatest Story is vastly superior te 
its Old Testament counterpart, The Ligh' 
of the World (NBC, Monday-Friday. 
2:45-3 p.m., EST), a seven-year-oll 
show which started a new series for Ger- 
eral Mills on Dec. 2, 1946. While Th 
Greatest Story presented a dignified ant 
complete episode, The Light of the 
World—iaced with recipes in true soap 
opera style—one day last week left it 
listeners wondering whether Abraham 
would really sacrifice his only son Isaac 
to Jehovah. 
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BOXING: Tour de Funds 


Among boxing managers, distrust is an 
acute occupational disease. They couldn’t 
be expected to change for the sake of in- 
ternational relations. If any good neigh- 
bors wanted to see Joe Louis during his 
Central and South American exhibition 
tour starting Feb. 5, they would have to 
deposit the full guarantee in the National 
City Bank of New York before they 
would get a date. 

Last week Louis’s booking agents, Bil- 
lv McCarney and Andy Niederreiter, 
were still insistent on that point, but they 
had stopped worrying. They announced 
that 23 Latin American cities had sub- 
mitted offers, accompanied by so many 
National City Bank deposits that the 
agents wished that Louis would change 
his mind about getting back to New 
York on March 15. 

The ten-stop tour to which they were 
tentatively restricting themselves will 
cover 21,566 air miles. Between guaran- 
tees like Mexico City’s $50,000 and a 50 
per cent privilege at every stop, they 
thought Louis would collect $250,000, as 
compared with the $103,611 he received 


i for his last title defense against Tami 


Mauriello. 

And that might be just a starter, 
they said. Other offers have come in from 
Europe, Australia, and South Africa. If 
no attractive opponent could be found, 
Louis might skip a summer title defense 
and make another tour. 


ror 


GOLF: Kid With a Swing 


Experts couldn’t forget the easy flow of 
his golfing swing, but George Schoux 
himself bitterly tried to, three years ago. 


| He had spent all of 1948 in a hospital, 


after a nervous and physical breakdown 
caused by hazardous underground weld- 
ing jobs at Pearl Harbor. When he got 
out, his 5-foot-11 frame carried only 115 
pounds and he didn’t care much about 
anything. At 25, he said he would never 
play golf again, though he hadn’t lived 
for much else before the war. 

An older brother, Al, pro at a San 
Francisco municipal club, remembered 
George’s swing and his fiercely focused 
urge to be a champion.. Nursing them 
back took a lot of patience. Until 1945 he 
wasn’t strong enough to get out on a golf 
course again, and then he could play only 
a hole or two a day. But his twangy- 


i voiced brother said he’d be National 


n champion yet. 

ere were others who liked the San 
Francisco streetcar motorman’s son with 
the picture swing. After his body filled 
out to 145 pounds, they put up the money 
that enabled him to try the tournament 
circuit last winter. He didn’t accomplish 
much and went broke in Augusta, Ga., 
but Craig Wood and Toney Penna had 
noticed his intense absorption in the game 
and the way he hit into a ball. They got 


him an assistant pro’s job at Winged Foot 
in Mamaroneck, N. Y., where he could 
earn his living and work on his game at 
the same time. 

At Miami last December he was spotted 
by another expert. Francis Ouimet, former 
National Open and Amateur champion, 
didn’t make any bones about it: “There is 
the nearest approach to Byron Nelson I 
have seen.” 

Brother Al had known that all along; 
what he was looking for was the one big 
win that would finish filling out the kid’s 
confidence. He had George skip the next 
couple of tournaments and took him to 
Richmond, Calif., where he had played 
pretty well a year ago. For a month the 
Schouxes played and studied the course 
every day. 

Watch the Birdies: Last week 
George hit his first jackpot. Under the 
pressure of big galleries and a scoring cir- 
cus put on by such stars as National Open 
champion Lloyd Mangrum and PGA 
titleholder Ben Hogan, the curly-haired 
and fidgety younger Schoux shot 66-66-65 
to capture the lead and then played it 


TRACK: The Lord’s Miler 


Back in 1944, Gil Dodds created a 
world’s indoor mile record of 4:06.4 and 
quit. The mild-mannered seminarian with 
the killer racing technique said the Lord’s 
work would take up all his time from 
then on. 

A month ago Dodds began running 
around a Boston track again under the 
eye of his old coach, Jack Ryder of 
Boston College. He subjected himself to 
the hardest kind of conditioning work— 
running alternate fast and slow laps. 
When wind and rain raked the Boston 
College track, the deep-chested Dodds 
worked out anyway. 

He said his legs felt a little tight. He 
thought he tired more easily than he had 
in 1944, too. Coach Ryder laughed: 
“Gil’s a natural worrier. I think he’s in 
the best condition of his career, faster 
than he was in 1944. But he’s always 
afraid he won't have the stuff.” 

Last Saturday night, the 28-year-old 
Dodds put his comeback to its first test 
in the Knights of Columbus meet in 
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Demaret (right) thinks Schoux will be showing his dad more checks 


safe with a 71 to win the Richmond 
Open by one stroke. His 268 was a 
record for California open competition, 
and it provided him with $2,000 to 
play in more tournaments. 

It also took 12 pounds off him, but 
runner-up Jimmy Demaret thought it was 
well worth it: “This is all he needed. He 
has the tournament temperament of Ben- 
ny Hogan and the beautiful swing of 
Byron Nelson. That’s an unbeatable com- 
bination.” 


Boston. He was running no better than 
fourth when he cut loose, late in the first 
quarter. Familiarly, he burst through the 
second quarter in 58 seconds, and killed 
his opponents off so thoroughly in the 
third quarter that the last stretch couldn’t 
make much difference. At the finish he 
was 35 yards in front of Tommy Quinn 
and 85 ahead of Eddie Walsh. Leslie 
MacMitchell, who had won the mile in 
Philadelphia the night before, was 105 
yards back. At 4:09.1, Dodds showed 
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Happy Chandler, the high com- 
missioner of all baseball, or anyway, 
some baseball, has spoken out. For 
this I have the authority of Mr. Charles 
Dexter, writing in the magazine True. 
The title of Mr. Dexter’s piece is 
“Baseball’s Czar Speaks Out.” For- 
merly it might have been more ac- 
curate to say “speaks out—of 
turn,” for that was what 
Happy did with great regu- 
larity in the first year or so 
of his shining administra- 
tion, but I guess it is really 
his turn by now. Practically 
everybody has had a turn at 
Happy. 

I wish I could have sat in 
with the “Czar” at the mo- 
ment when he delivered a 
“statement of baseball’s prin- 
ciples” which is “the most important 
single document in the history” of the 
game, not excepting Leo Durocher’s 
new marriage license. The leader was 
apparently in smashing form. He was 
“serious, almost stern,” says Mr. Dex- 
ter; “his eyes flashed.” At the climax 
of the rendezvous, he looked deep 
into Mr. Dexter’s eyes and spoke as 
follows: 

“D’ you know what gives me the 

greatest satisfaction just now? Base- 
ball’s never enjoyed such confidence 
from the people—there’ve been two 
World Series since 1 became commis- 
sioner. The National League won one, 
the American the other. We’ve not had 
a whisper of complaint.” 
. How could there be a complaint? 
That is a perfect record: two World 
Series in two years. And one feels that 
this is only the beginning. If Happy 
stays in office three years more, say, 
there will probably be three more 
World Series. The people’s confidence 
will grow and grow. Gone are the days 
(thev have been gone since 1904) 
when there was no World Series. To 
top it all, the Series in Happy’s time 
have been won by the American 
League and the National League. No 
other leagues, mark you. Just the ones 
that compete. If the Series should ever 
be won by the Piedmont League, vou 
can bet that Happy would make it 
his business to know why. 





You may find it rewarding to get 
a copy of True and glance at the high 
commissioner's statement of principles. 
Mr. Red Smith has already pointed 
out. in The New York Herald Tribune, 
the basic fallacy of Happy’s position. 
Happy says he runs baseball. Mr. Dex- 
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From the Top of a Low Mountain 
by JOHN LARDNER 


ter calls him a czar. It is not true. The 
club owners run baseball, and they 
run Happy. 

“Tm placing the burden on club 
owners,” says Happy. “I tell them ‘if 
you make rules which are detrimental 
to baseball, I'll throw ’em out’.” 

But the owners will throw ‘em right 
in again. That has all been 
taken care of. It was down 
in writing before Happy got 
his job. 

I once wrote a_ piece 
about Happy which he takes 
time to answer, if I’m not 
mistaken, in Mr. Dexter’s 
reverent article. There was 
a time when Happy said 
that World Series umpires 
should have better pay. The 
magnates said they wouldn't 

get it, and they didn’t. Mr. Chandler 
alludes to this point. “Umpires are 
satisfied with their pay today,” he 
says, and I guess that covers that. 

Happy once encouraged Ernie Stew- 
art, an umpire, to go around talking 
to other umpires about improving their 
condition. Mr. Stewart started to do 
so, and was immediately fired by Will 
Harridge, president of the American 
League. He is still fired. In regard to 
this, the commissioner now says: 

“Stewart was Harridge’s employe. 
Harridge was within his rights.” 

It certainly looks as though he was, 


Umpires do not talk about pay to 
Happy any more, 


In one of his principles, Happy 
says: “American experience and co- 
operation must be offered to those who 
play elsewhere under equivalent rules 
and regulations.” Maybe so, though I 
don't know just why, But they don’t 
have to be accepted. Down in Cuba 
this winter there were two leagues, 
one sanctioned by Happy, one “out- 
lawed” by him. The outlaw league did 
all the business. In fact, Happy’s 
league was driven clean to the wall, 
and not long ago its leaders were cry- 
ing bitterly that when Happy sanc- 
tioned them, he neglected to slip them 
a few ballplavers to keep the wolf 
from the door. 

One of Happy’s most powerful ges- 
tures was to fine Sam Breadon of St. 
Louis $5,000 last summer. He speaks 
at some length of this ruthless deed. 
And then he says: “I felt that exposure 
of his actions was punishment enough. 
I remitted the fine.” 

You bet he did. No czar takes no 
five grand from Sam’l Breadon. 
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Associated Press | 
Dodds worries himself into a record 


Boston the fastest mile it had ever seen. 
Dodds commented: “The Lord was 
with me all the way.” And he didn’ 
think he was neglecting the Lord’s work: 
“There is more than one way of doing’ 
His work. If I can set a good example by 
clean living, I can influence a lot of 
youngsters and some grown-ups, too.” 


BQo 


BASEBALL: Neat Operator 


In a St. Louis hospital, last Dec. 17, 
Dr. Robert Hyland operated on Pete 
Reiser’s right shoulder. The tall, gray 
surgeon’s purpose was to relieve the pain- 
ful stiffness which seriously hampered 


him throughout 1946 and may have cost 


the Brooklyn Dodgers a pennant. 
Last week Reiser sounded quite 


elated: “For the first time in four years, 
I can comb my hair and shave without 
feeling any pain.” If throwing a _ ball 
didn’t hurt either, Dr. Hyland’s knife 
might make an important difference in 
the next National League race. 

It wouldn’t be the first time. Dr. Hy- 
land has repaired so many St. Louis 
Cardinals, that rival teams call him one 
of the stars of the club. Moreover, he 
has treated hundreds of players from 
many major and minor league clubs in 
the last 25 years. Eight to 10 per cent of 
them were purely psychological cases 
that needed to be talked to rather than 
operated on; Dr. Hyland can do both. 
The others, he thinks, belong in a class 
by themselves surgically: “An athlete's 
livelihood depends on complete recovery 
in a minimum length of time.” 

Some of them think he has been “in- 
dispensable” te their careers, according 
to a plaque that hangs in his office. 
It bears the signatures of the 1941 
Cardinals, who set a club record for 
casualties. Eleven regulars were treated 
by Dr. Hyland for broken bones, internal 
injuries, bad backs, and damaged joints. 
The next year they won the world’s 
championship. 
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In horses, men or whiskies, gentleness comes 


of good breeding. White Horse is bred in Scot- 
land. Every drop of it holds the water of Scot- 
land’s burns, the faint hint of Scotland's peat, 
the quality of Scotland's barley... for White 


Horse is fastidiously blended of the proudes 
r diously blended e proudest BLENDED 


Scotch whiskies from historic Scotch distilleries. SCOTCH WHISKY . 
Mellow and well-mannered, /f stands alone. 


ESTABLISHED 1746 | 


A print of the above painting (without advertisi 
framing) mailed on rece f 10¢ or set of 6 


Browne-Vininers Co., Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 2 86.8 Proof. Browne-Vintners Co., Inc, New York. Sole Distributors’ 
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MUSIC _ PROVIDING NATION-WIDE INVESTMENT-CAPITAL 


Return From Exile MINNESOTA - NORTH DAKOTA 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Since Kirsten Flagstad left the United — 
States in 1941 for her homeland, the 

Norwegian opera star’s world-famous ca- 

reer has been clouded with controversy. 

The husband to whom she returned, 
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charges of economic collaboration. Jo- 
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; Over the years, Hals t . Inc. i ibuti 
hansen died on June 25, 1946, however, y ey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has made a substantial contribution to the 
al ; progress of the West North Central States. In that section it has participated, as an original 
and now, armed with an official clearance ‘ : 7 es ; : 
Sareolf frown the chia} init f th underwriter, not only in extensive State and municipal offerings but, also, in 
for her: - . wey fUsHce OF Ine over 110 separate corporate bond issues totaling more than $700,000,000. 
Norwegian Supreme Court, Mme. Flag- 
stad is resuming her career. On Jan. 95 REPRESENTATIVE CORPORATE ISSUES 
and 26 in Paris, she sang her first major AMOUNT COMPANY ISSUE MATURITY 
concerts. Loren Carroll, chief of News- $2,500,000 BEE-NEWS PUBLISHING COMPANY Serial Deb. 69* 1 I-1-31-43 
S weex’s Paris bureau, interviewed Mme. 9,400,000 EMPIRE DISTRICT ELECTRIC COMPANY _First Mtge. & Ref. 5 o* 3-1-52 
Flagstad, attended the first concert, and 12,000,000 IOWA PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY - First Mtge. 5 %* 6-1-57 
cabled this account: 36,000,000 KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT CO. First Mtge. 234% 12-1-76 
9,850,000 KANSAS CITY TERMINAL RAILWAY CO. Sec. Notes 69* 11-15-23 
Her arrival in Paris Wednesday un- 19,000,000 THE LACLEDE GAS LIGHT COMPANY First Mtge. 314 % 2-1-65 
noted by the press and public, her pres- 2,650,000 ST. PAUL GAS LIGHT COMPANY Gen. & Ref. 514%* 6-1-54 
ence known only to a few orchestra 


8,000,000 SIOUX CITY GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY First Mtge.& Col.Tr.234% 12-1-75 


people, Mme. Flagstad was found in a ys 7-1-74 


7,000,000 TERMINAL R.R. ASSOCIATION OF ST.LOUIS Ref. & Imp. Mtge. 338% 
*Redeemed 
Third of a series of advertisements featuring excerpts from our brochure ‘Providing Nation-Wide 
Investment Capital 1903-1946,’’ copy of which will be mailed upon request. 
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Sart | _ A SPeciaL 
| PREPARATION 

FOR SHAVING 
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—y For the I man in 7 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK who shaves daily 
Tells All About Distinctive Log Cabin Homes. * 


Book, packed with instructions, plans, NO BRUSH 
ideas, pictures tells how to plan and 
build a Log Cabin Home. Interesting, 






Used by children and 
adults over 1/3 century 
on LAND and SEA... 









fascinating book, just $2 postpaid. Modern life demands at least 1 man in 
Acme Send check or cash to 7 shave every day—yet daily shaving 
Kirsten Flagstad: Paris liked her Wagner OTSEGO LOG CABIN CO. Gaylord 4, Mich. | Often causes razor scrape, irritation. 


To help men solve this problem, we 
small, cold hotel in the Etoile section. perfected Glider, a rich soothing 


@ 
Wrapped in a mustard-colored bed cov- Buy Savings Bonds "Ca protects your face while you 
ee she was sitting at a desk writing shave, It enables the razor’s sharp 
etters, . 




























- ™ s al WH cclaaee yy Yi edge to glide over your skin, cutting 
Mme. Flagstad's arrival passed almost —= aL jz. | whiskers close and clean without scrap- 
unnoticed because she is little known Y MINNEAPOLIS Ve Vi ing or irritating. It’s quick and easy 
here, having spent only three weeks in ——— ST it D=-8gmg | to use. Needs no brush—not sticky 
Paris in her entire life. There have been wn A R rem & | or greasy. 

no posters and no publicity, only mention EVENING 













SEND FOR GUEST-SIZE TUBE 


Get Glider at your regular dealer’s. 
Or send us your name and address 
with ten cents—and we'll mail you a 
guest-size tube, enough for three full 
weeks. The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 
NW-3, Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. 
(Canada: Ville La Salle, Que.) Offer 
good in U. S. A. and Canada only. 


bret O. Wel bort 


PRESIDENT 


ina few weeklies devoted to concerts. In 
one of them she was described as “Mme. 
Kiersten-Flagstad de La Scala de Milan.” 
The concerts’ sponsors were at first un- 
aware of the story of Mme. Flagstad’s 
usband, but when word reached them 
they said: “It’s not a very important 
matter. After all, she’s Norwegian and 
not French.” Her two appearances were 
arranged when a Paris agent offered the 
singer to the Concerts du Conservatoire 
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under the conductor André Cluytens, ex- 
plaining that she was en route to Milan 
to sing four performances of “Tristan und 
Isolde” at La Scala in February and 
could stop off in Paris. It is now arranged 
that Mme. Flagstad will also sing in 
London at Albert Hall with the London 
Philharmonic on Feb. 6. 

On to America: After her Italian ap- 
pearances, Mme. Flagstad will leave for 
the United States on the liner America. 
Although she plans principally to visit her 
married daughter who lives in Bozeman, 
Mont., she is scheduled to sing before she 
returns to Europe in May for two June 
concerts in Zurich. 

“Zurich, you know, is in Switzerland,” 
she remarked, and then added hastily: 
“When I sang in Zurich during the war, 
some people said Zurich was in Germany.” 

Mme. Flagstad said she has had no di- 
rect contact with officials of the Metro- 
politan Opera since 1941 and she reso- 
lutely declined to discuss politics or a 
possible future in the United States. 

She is no slimmer—and no heavier—than 
when she left the United States. Her 
hair is lightish brown, not blond, and it 
is still untouched by gray. Her face and 
hands were ruddy in the excessive cold of 
the hotel room—too small to hold a piano. 
She had not practiced since she arrived 
in Paris. “I would be too shy to disturb 
people in the hotel,” she commented, re- 
calling an incident some years ago when 
the management of an American hotel 
moved her to another floor because other 
guests complained. 

During the war, Mme. Flagstad said, 
she spent a maximum of two hours daily 
practicing and the rest of the time she 
read, knitted, and sewed. 
“My most strenuous work 
outdoors,” she reported, “was 
watching my garden grow.” | 

Mme. Flagstad was dressed — 
in a black dress in mourning 
for her husband. She has only 
two prewar concert dresses 
(both black) with her. De- 
spite her practicing, she is 
unable to tell, herself, whether 
her voice has, gained or lost. 
“[ am getting to be an old 
woman and I ought to retire. 
I am 51 now.” Earlier in her 
career she had dreams of do- 
ing Italian dramatic soprano 
roles such as Aida and Norma 
but has now abandoned this 
idea because, “I can’t learn 
Italian and Frengh at my age 
—I started late in life.” 

Since the end of the war, 
Mme. Flagstad has received 
bales of letters from Ameri- 
can friends. “I hope there will 
be some Americans in my 
audiences at the concerts 
here,” she said. “It would 
cheer me up.” 


‘Flagstad! Flagstad!’ On 














some mixup that delayed her appearance 
on the stage for the first number. Ameri- 
can soldiers chanting “Flagstad! Flag- 
stad!” led the audience in a stormy dem- 
onstration until she appeared, and then 
greeted her with noisy applause. But 
there was no repetition of the angry 
scenes in the same theater a week earlier 
when the contrabassoonist had to charge 
two belligerent members of the audience 
with his contrabassoon when they at- 
tempted to interrupt a concert by Alfred 
Cortot, pro-Vichy French pianist. 

Mme. Flagstad sang four songs by 
Grieg and the Immolation Scene from 
Wagner's “Gotterdimmerung.” The latter 
number revealed that her voice has lost 
nothing of its power and tone and her 
performance rivaled her grandest prewar 
rendition. 

The big Théatre des Champs-Elysées 
was only two-thirds filled, with the gal- 
leries almost empty. But the audience 
made up in applause for what it lacked 
in numbers and the sparse attendance 
undoubtedly was attributable to the lack 
of an advance publicity buildup rather 
than any indifference to a great singer. 


ow 


Grace Moore, American 


Between her own Irish foreboding and 
her Spanish husband’s premonitions, 
Grace Moore worried more and more 
each time she boarded an airplane. But 
the world was wide and, for an opera 
star who was welcomed all over the 


globe, time was short enough, anyway. 
So besides routine domestic concert-to- 
concert flying, she zoomed all over South 
America before the war. Since the war, 














Saturday, she certainly had 
her wish fulfilled. There was 


International 


Grace Moore, 1901-1947 


she had flown the Atlantic five times and 
had covered almost all Europe by air, 
Last week—as most pilots would have it 
—her number finally came up and she was 
killed in the KLM crash at Copenhagen, 
Denmark (see page 33). She had just 
given a concert there and was on her 
way to another in Stockholm. 

It could be said with justice that Miss 
Moore’s death ended an era in American 
prima donnas. A Geraldine Farrar had 
come before, and many would come 
after. But it is highly improbable that 
anyone would ever again create a career 
in just the same way as the star who was 
born Mary Willie Grace Moore 45 years 
ago in Del Rio, Cocke County, Tenn, 
While the current generation knew her 
as the Metropolitan Opera soprano who 
“took the high-hat off opera” with the 
movie “One Night-of Love,” a still earlier 
generation could remember her in the 
Music Box Revues of the ’20s—when she 
introduced such songs as Irving Berlin's 
“Remember” and “Always.” Through it 
all she was invariably the public’s idea 
of a prima donna, complete with furs, 
jewels, and champagne. 

Time to Live: Never a critic’s dar- 
ling, Miss Moore finally achieved solid 
critical recognition with her rendition of 
the opera “Louise” at the Met in 193). 
She herself described the rich warmth of 
her voice best when she called it “a 
voice that has made people listen.” It 
was a natural voice, and with the energy, 
ambition, and personality which were also 
hers, she blazed a trail for the American 
in music. 

Her creed was “to take time out along 
the way to live.” And live she did. She 
had homes in Hollywood, New York, 
Connecticut, and France. She knew any- 
body who was worth knowing anywhere. 
Yet she remained happily married to 
Valentin Parera, the Spaniard whom she 
had met on shipboard in 1931. 

Her passion for life all but exhausted 
those who knew her well. Her blunt 
frankness and impatience got her in 
dutch time and time again, but her Irish 
charm and sense of humor would always 
get her out. On a typical week end at 
her Connecticut farm, surrounded by a 
Who’s Who in Everything, she could talk 
art to a connoisseur, music to the musi- 
cians, cookery to a gourmet, and. inter: 
national politics to the statesmen. In be- 
tween, she would answer her telephone 
and pretend, with an accent, to be her 
own French maid. 


When she wrote her autobiography } 


three years ago, a ghost writer was calle 
in—only to discover that those sections 
which Miss Moore wrote herself wet 
much better. She could talk percentages 
much more forcefully than any manage 
she ever hired. Though they said she 
couldn’t get away with certain outbursts 
of temperament, she could—and did. 4’ 
one friend remarked after a particularly 
exhausting session: “She could have beet 
the president of United States Steel, but 
God gave her a voice—and so she sang: 
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Clark: Savior of so-so “Sweethearts” 


| Sweetheart in Spectacles 


Even the current success of Victor 


| Herbert’s “The Red Mill” wouldn’t justify 


a revival of his “Sweethearts” if the pro- 
ducers hadn’t had the inspiration to draft 
Bobby Clark as an innocent bystander in 
the Village Square of Zilania—a never- 
| never Graustark with a prince for every 
princess and a dozen likely milkmaids 
for every Croatian chorus boy. 
The book is too musty for words—even 
| the new words contributed by John Cecil 
Holm. The score, with the exception of 
the title song and the catchy “I Might 
Be Your Once-in-a-While,” is one of 
Herbert’s minor contributions to the turn 
fof the century. 
Nevertheless, this revival can be recom- 
| mended to anyone as considerably more 


p ntertainment than might be expected. 
|) The production is more than adequate, 


the dancing is lively enough, and Gloria 
Story, June Knight, and Mark Dawson, 
famong others, do handsomely by the 
score. Marjorie Gateson deserves extra 
points for her ebullience as the owner 
of a Zilanian laundry and seven daugh- 


| piers (one of them adopted and a prin- 


cess by birth). 

Even so, all of this would be nostalgia 
over the dam if it weren’t for Bobby 
Clark on the rampage with his crayon- 
penciled spectacles and a dozen changes 
of costume. Disguised as one of six phony 
monks singing a hilarious sextet he could 
stop the show indefinitely, time and 
Scarsdale trains permitting. (SWEET- 
HEARTS. Paula Stone and Michael Sloane, 


producers. John Kennedy, director. Peter 
Wolf, sets.) 
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Specify Garnier... 
and name 
your favorite flavor 


There is a difference 

in cordials as you will 
discover when you taste 
Garnier Liqueurs. Cordials 
of quality Since 1859. 

60 Proof 
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How to Quick-Freeze 


6000 Chickens a Day— 


Birds Eye-Snider Division, General Foods Cor- 
poration, do it at their new $800,000 plant in 
Pocomoke City, Md., by keeping 45,000 birds 
on hand, using conveyor processing lines total- 
ing 1500 ft., precooling the chickens to 35°F., 
quick-freezing at temperatures down to minus 
40°, and storing at zero. + Frick refrigeration 
carries the entire cooling load. Installation by 
" Mollenberg-Betz Machine Co., Frick Sales- 
Representatives at Buffalo. + Let us quote on 
} that Frick-Freezer YOUR community needs. 


Frick-Freezer Held at wo Py (e ane a 
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‘Scouts of the World’ 


The anniversary theme, “Scouts of the 
World—Building for Tomorrow,” barely 
hinted at the accomplishments of the 
past or vast enterprise ahead. Since 
Feb. 8, 1910, when the Bey Scouts of 
America was incorporated at Washing- 
ton, 13,500,000 youngsters had been en- 
rolled. The second world war was a big 
opportunity for good deeds: Scouts sold 
$2,000,000,000 in War Bonds, collected 
80 per cent of all scrap aluminum, and 
came up with 308,000 tons of wastepaper 
in February and March 1945. - 

In the armed services ex-Scouts put on 
a similar fine showing: 5,000,000 fighting 
men had had Scout training. But the 
war also brought disruption. A world 
jamboree, scheduled for 1941 in France, 
had to be canceled. World Scouting suf- 
fered terrific losses. 

This week the nation’s 1,980,000 
Scouts and adult leaders, celebrating their 
37th anniversary week starting Feb. 7, 
did not underestimate their future task. 
From a world friendship fund, built up 


So the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews undertook a textbook survey 
two years ago to learn what the nation’s 
young people absorb with their lessons. 

The $60,000 needed for the survey 
came from Milton Biow, New York 
advertising man, and a group of friends. 
The conference presented the funds to 
the American Council on Education, 
which set up a committee under Dr. 
Howard E. Wilson, now assistant director 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. 

Dr. Wilson and his staff scrutinized 
267 textbooks commonly used in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. In addition, 
300 teachers were requested to fill out 
questionnaires on teaching materials. 
Consultations were also held with repre- 
sentatives of minority groups, psycholo- 
gists, and educational leaders. Last week 
the preliminary findings were made 
public: 


@ With few exceptions, textbooks and 
study courses were free of intentional 
bias toward any population group. How- 





Dutch and American Boy Scouts at the 1937 jamboree at Vogelenzang, Holland 


in the last two years to $110,000, the 
Scouts were supplying their overseas 
comrades with uniforms, literature, and 
other needs. In mid-August the Sixth 
World Jamboree would open outside 
Paris—six years late. 


oor 


Bias and Textbooks 

Not all Negroes are good singers, not 
all Scotsmen close, nor all New England 
Yankees thrifty. Such notions, sometimes 


harmless, sometimes disruptive to national 
harmony, have long disturbed educators. 


ever, the investigators discovered fre- 
quent carelessly expressed judgments 
which tended to keep alive the prejudices 
in American life. 
@ So many facts were left out that teach- 
ing outlines and materials failed to 
realize the issues especially pertinent for 
young citizens today. 
€ Textbooks centered on groups rather 
than on individuals and failed to bring 
out the nature and value of human per- 
sonality. 

No little criticism was leveled at the 

















textbook handling of Jews. Three-quarters 
of the space allotted to Jews in world 
history, the surveyors found, dealt with 
events before A.D. 79, so that “pupik 
are left with the assumption that Judaism 
and Jewish culture have changed litte 
since that time.” 


New Hampshire Classic 


One way or the other, the faculty’s de. 
cision was certain to rouse ill will in some 
quarters. Phillips Exeter Academy, estab. 
lished at Exeter, N.H., in 1781, has 
basked so long in the sunshine of its rep. 
utation as a liberal-arts prep school that 
any change in curriculum was likely to 
whip up the winds of criticism. For years 
it had sent some 240 young men annually 
to the country’s top-notch colleges to 
show off their Latin and Greek. 

Last week the decision was announced, 
By a vote of 53 to 29 the faculty abd 
ished the requirement of two years’ Latin 
or Greek. Elementary science would be 
offered as a major instead of a minor, 
other changes slanted studies toward the 
sciences and “practical courses.” 

“We thought it would be one of the 
most popular moves we ever made,” said 
Headmaster William Gurdon Saltonstall 


Many students thought otherwise. The Came 


















new curriculum was not “progressive,” With 
complained John Cowles Jr., son of the gomery 
Minneapolis newspaper publisher, in the ane in 
school paper, The Exonian. “This new J movie 1 
curriculum, if pursued in_ its present Montgo 
direction, will but lower Exeter to the sees hin 
level of a vocational institution whose ¥ fraction 
graduates are skilled in the business of & ning tin 
doing, not the business of thinking’ The 
Cowles said. But Saltonstall could point & tively. ; 
to a precedent: From 1783 to 1853 and & before 
again from 1874 to 1886 Latin had been Montgo 
an optional study at Phillips Exeter. length { 
~ story in 

Program for Government vs pre 
The question of how far the Federal oo 
government ‘should go in extending indicate 
financial aid to colleges has been debated ploring 
with mounting intensity since veterans mediurr 
began crowding into classrooms under gp it 
the GI Bill of Rights. Last week inf tion of 
Cambridge, Mass., Dr. James B. Conant & gooq. 
president of Harvard, tackled the ques B the de 
tion in his annual report to Harvard’ gomery 
Board of Overseers. His major rect B“\urde 
mendations: Bogart 
€ That the states, with Federal aid, case at 
establish two-year “terminal colleges” fot ¥ bows in 
students who wish to study beyond the jj murder, 
high-school level. males. | 
@ That the Federal government set UP to relay 
scholarships for students headed for the ™ the ¢ 
professions, the program perhaps stat: Full 
ing in the field of pure and applied Winner 
sciences with students selected throu blonde 
nationwide competition. her bos 
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That privately endowed institutions 
increase scholarship and _ student-loat 
funds to aid promising students wi 
otherwise are prevented from attending 
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MOVIES 








Camera-Eye Montgomery 


With “Lady in the Lake” Robert Mont- 
gomery turns his first directorial assign- 
ment into a fascinating experiment in 
movie making. As the star of the piece, 
Montgomery is the camera; the audience 
sees him objectively for only a negligible 
fraction of the film’s 103-minute run- 
ning time. 

The idea of using the camera subjec- 
tively, as the protagonist, has been tried 
before to highlight a sequence. It was 
Montgomery's idea to make a feature- 
length film with the camera telling all the 
story in the first person singular. In gen- 
eral practice this novel technique would 
prove more distracting than constructive. 
But as a brilliant tour de force, “Lady” 
indicates that Hollywood isn’t beyond ex- 
ploring the uncharted boundaries of its 
medium. 

On its own, Steve Fisher’s neat adapta- 
tion of Raymond Chandler’s whodunit is 
good, hardboiled melodrama. Once again 
the detective Philip Marlowe (Mont- 
gomery, now, but he was Dick Powell in 
Murder, My Sweet,” and Humphrey 
Bogart in “The Big Sleep”) takes on a 
s case at $10 a day and expenses, and el- 
bows into Chandler’s neurotic world of 
murder, mayhem, and unpredictable fe- 
males, And as always, Marlowe survives 
to relax with the most desirable woman 
in the case. 

Full Fathom Five: This time the 
Winner is a practical and practicing 

onde (Audrey Totter) who can’t marry 

er boss (Leon Ames) until Marlowe lo- 
cates his missing wife. The detective 
loesn’t have much trouble finding the 
ady lying some full fathom five beneath 
the lake referred to in the title. Aside from 
a few additional murders, Marlowe’s 


The camera is the key to Montgomery’s new whodunit technique 


problems stem from a vindictive cop 
(Lloyd Nolan) who hates private dicks 
and works at it. 

There are a number of solid character- 
izations in “Lady in the Lake,” with spe- 
cial mention for Miss Totter’s sultry im- 
personation of a lady editor on the loose. 
Montgomery’s performance can hardly be 
judged by ordinary standards. Except for 
an introductory sequence, and a few 
flashes when he (as the camera) passes 


_before a mirror, Montgomery is a voice 


on the sound track—and all of you in the 
audience. 

After the first few minutes, the illu- 
sion is perfect. When Marlowe lights a 
cigarette, you see his hands extended be- 
fore the lens that is his face, and the ex- 
haled smoke. When Marlowe is slugged 
in the jaw by a nervous suspect, it is the 
camera that is fractured and falls to the 
floor. But by way of compensation, when 
Miss Totter kisses Montgomery, it is the 
lens that blurs and takes the rap. (Lapy 
IN THE Lake. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
George Haight, producer. Robert Mont- 
gomery, director.) 

Do 


Bogart in a Bog 


Hollywood people use a highly ambig- 
uous phrase when greeting the producer 
of a new picture. They clap him on the 
back and say: “Sam (or Louis, or Jack, 
or David O., or Spyros), you’ve done it 
again.” This can mean his picture is sen- 
sational, or terrible, or run-of-the-mill, 
and nobody has injured any feelings or 
perjured himself. That phrase could be 
applied to Humphrey Bogart for his per- 
formance in “Dead Reckoning,” meaning, 
specifically this time, that he has again 


done a good job in a strictly routine cops- 
and-robbers picture. 


“Dead Reckoning” has the old story 
of a self-appointed detective tracking 
down crooks and gamblers and himself 
being hunted by the police. The only 
twist is that he doesn’t get the girl, in 
this case Lizabeth Scott. Bogart surely 
could do it all in his sleep. The audience 
will. (DEAD REcKonING. Columbia. Sid- 
ney Biddell, producer. John Cromwell, 
director.) 


atl 


Junior Sinbad 


As if Sinbad didn’t have enough tall 
tales to his credit in “The Arabian 
Nights,” RKO-Radio has manufactured 
a new one as an excuse for “Sinbad the 
Sailor.” With Douglas Fairbanks Jr. in 
the titular chore (calculated to resem- 
ble the roles that kept his famous father 
somersaulting across the silent screen), 
“Sinbad” is grand fun for the kiddies or 
anyone else prepared to accept it at that 
entertainment level. 

This apocryphal Arabian antic is pre- 
cisely and unashamedly what it should 
be—gaudy, swashbuckling fantasy that 
never takes itself seriously as young Sin- 
bad sails for a lost island and a buried 
treasure, and comes home with gold, jew- 
els, and one Shireen (Maureen O'Hara), 
who photographs in Technicolor as if she 
were worth her weight in both. 

The skulduggery is supplied along the 
way, on land and Oriental sea, by Walter 
Slezak as an unctuous Mongolian barber 
and by, Anthony Quinn as Prince Ahmed. 
Like his father before him, young Fair- 
banks is more than a match for the earth- 
bound opposition, and even if common 
sense may have dictated the use of stunt 
men for his more prodigious leaps and 
vaultings, his Sinbad is joyfully agile and 
engaging. (SINBAD THE SaiLor. RKO- 
Radio. Stephen Ames, producer. Richard 
Wallace, director. Technicolor.) 
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Douglas Jr.: Grand fun for the kiddies 
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Chiang’s China 

Like two evening newspapers with a 
scoop on their hands, two New York pub- 
lishing houses last week raced to be first 
on the street with a translation of a book 
published in 1943. The powerful and dig- 
nificd Macmillan Co. and the obscure but 
ambitious Roy Publishers were each de- 
termined to be first with Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek’s _long- suppressed 
“China’s Destiny ” 

Macmillan’s first publication date was 





Chiang’s foreign friends unhappy were 
those which placed upon the Western 
Powers the full responsibility for all the 
corruption, venality, poverty, and misery 
in modern China. These passages were so 
sharp that it was impossible to authorize 
a foreign translation. Unofficial transla- 
tions which were circulated in foreign 
circles provided the only sources of infor- 
mation about the bSok among non- 
Chinese readers. 

China has never been a member of 
the international copyright union, a fact 


— 





edition. The book, in either form, jis q 
turgidly written tract which few except 
Far East experts will probably read. By 
the whole episode can have a healthy 
effect. The arguments likely to ensue 
over the two translations may give Ameri. 
cans a clearer picture than they have 
had until now of the personality and 
thinking of the man who leads Ching 
and enjoys American support. (Cuxtna’s 
Destiny. By Chiang Kai-shek. Translated 
by Wang Chung-hui. 260 pages. Mac. 


millan. $2.75. Cuina’s Destiny. By f 


Chiang Kai-shek. Notes and commentary 


by Philip Jaffe. 347 pages. Roy. $3.50) 





“China’s Destiny”: Chiang says the West is responsible for China’s misery 


Feb; 18, and then Feb. 4. Roy’s was first 
scheduled for Feb. 10 and then shifted to 
Jan. 31. Whereupon Macmillan jumped 
to Jan. 28, Roy switched to Jan. 24, and 
that was where they stood at last report. 
Ancestor Worship: Back of | this 
comedy of release dates lies a story of po- 
litical interest for anyone concerned with 
Chinese affairs. When “China’s Destiny” 
was first published in China it was be- 
lieved to have been ghost-written by Tao 
Hsi-sheng, a Kuomintang scholar who 
went over to the Japanese-sponsored pup- 
pet regime in Nanking without seriously 
compromising his high standing with 
Chiang. Nobody questioned that the 
ideas were Chiang’s own and they proved 
to be of a nature which dismayed his 
friends and supporters in the foreign em- 
bassies and among the missionaries. 
The basic thesis of “China’s Destiny” is 
a glorification of China’s remote and ultra- 
conservative political and philosophic 
past. In it Chiang accepts the whole fab- 
ric of myth and reactionary paternalism 
repudiated by progressive Chinese na- 
tionalists 30 vears ago. He draws from 
that past justification for totalitarian rule 
in modern China and rejects, in broad, 
disdainful sweeps of a writing brush, not 
merely the inroads of “Communist” 
thought, but of Anglo-Saxon liberalism. 
The sections of the book that made 


which in the past has made possible a 


profitable business of book piracy in‘ 


China. Philip Jaffe, editor of the maga- 
zine Amerasia and longtime associate of 
various Communist and Communist-spon- 
sored groups interested in the Far East, 
decided to take advantage of this fact. 
Jaffe, who was one of six editors and 
writers charged in 1945 with being 
involved in State Department leaks, un- 
dertook to issue an unauthorized transla- 
tion of “China’s Destiny” with notes and 
annotations. 

Turgid Tract: Official Chinese quar- 
ters in the United States, either because 
they got wind of Jaffe’s intentions or be- 
cause they had decided it was the wisest 
thing to do, immediately prepared an “au- 
thorized” translation. The Chinese News 
Service, official propaganda agency of 
the Kuomintang government in_ this 
country, secured a translation by Wang 
Chung-hui, a Chinese Kuomintang jur- 
ist, and arranged to have it printed 
in New York. It was then arranged to 
have the book brought out under the 
Macmillan imprint and the first announce- 
ments to this effect came quite suddenly 
three weeks ago. 

This official version is based upon a 
“revised” edition of the book issued in 
Chinese in 1944. Jaffe’s version, accord- 
ing to Roy, is based on the original 1943 


Doctor in Love 


The first quarter of “Mountain Time,’ 
the new serious novel by Bernard De- 
Voto, the toughie of the intelligentsia, 
is misleading. The book starts off asa 
fascinating story of hospitals and the doc- 
tors who run them. Its central character 
is Cy Kinsman, brilliant young resident 
surgeon just returned from the first world 
war, who finds himself at odds with his 
superior because of the latter’s clinical 
and opportunistic attitude toward doc 
toring. 

Cy starts to kick back, and pretty soon 
gets himself ousted from the hospital for 
his outspokenness. So far so good. These 
scenes are well done, and the swift vital 
ity of hospital life, always alluring i9 
novels, is admirably caught. Soon, how: 
ever, quitting medicine entirely, Cy 1 
turns to his home town in the Middle 
West, where his father had been a be- 
loved and highly respected physician. He 
is followed there by a woman friend wh? 
is herself in psychological difficulties be 
cause of an unfortunate marriage. The 
novel thereupon quickly settles down t 
an account of the way in which these tw 
battle through their respective neuroses 

Unfortunately, Cy’s fight against venl 
medical practice is far more interesting 
than his fight with himself, DeVotos 
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depiction of doctors and the ideals (or 
is a & otherwise) which motivate them is per- 
cept B quasive and dramatic. But he doesn’t do 
But § 4s well with Cy as a man with psycho- 
Ithy logical problems. He is inclined to be 
isue F much too labored in his analysis and his 
neri- B story falls down considerably as a result. 
have P it’s a pity, too, because the theme of this 
and B Jove affair is as credible as it is intelli- 
hina F gently conceived. (MounTAIN Time. By 
INAS B Bernard DeVoto. 357 pages. Little, 
ated F Brown. $2.75.) 


Mac. f " 
By P P 
itery S Roosevelt in Pencil 
50, Though several books, such as Frances 


Perkins’s “The Roosevelt I Knew,” have 
added materially to our knowledge of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Alden Hatch, 
novelist and biographer of General of the 


| Amy Eisenhower, is the first author to 
|ateat a biography of the S2nd Presi 


| dat sine bis death on Apri 12,1945 


Hatch admits that his book, “Franklin 


D, Roosevelt: An Informal Biography,” is 
an “impressionistic” portrait, and further 
describes it as “a novelized biography.” 
His method has been to read all the 
standard books about Roosevelt, up to 
and including Elliott Roosevelt’s “As He 
Saw It,” and to talk with friends of the 
late President. This is somewhat the 
method used by the English biographer 
Lytton Strachey and others. Unfortu- 
nately, Hatch is not a Strachey. But he 
does well enough within his limitations, 
and the result is a readable, although far 
from penetrating, account of Roosevelt 
from cradle to grave. Hatch has furnished 
a lively sketch, but it is not a portrait. 
Its informality is its greatest fault. 
(FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: AN INFORMAL 
BiocraPHy. By Alden Hatch. 413 pages. 










Holt. $3.) 
Time,” = 
d De | Kansas Panorama 
a A onetime Kansas City newspaperman, 


.e doc: fj Paul I. Wellman, has written a novel for 
aracter [ adults in “The Walls of Jericho.” This is 
ssident [fe the story of the fictional town of Jericho, 
“world ff Kans., at the turn of the century and of 
ith his { ‘VO superior young men. One is David 
clinical fy Constable, who comes to Jericho as a 
1 doc: ff t#lented lawyer. The other is the town’s 
bright boy, Tucker Wedge, editor of the 
ty soon weekly newspaper. 
‘tal for 8, It doesn’t take David long to get his 
“These law practice running, and pretty soon he 
t vital [BS politics as the No. 1 candidate for 
‘ing in fp COMBTeSs, with Tucker helping and en- 


.. how: couraging him. Now enter two women, , 


Cy re David's stupid, neurotic wife and Tuck- 
Middle ‘TS Who is avaricious and clever. The 


1a be: result fs tragedy, lightened only by a 
ian. He fp “itd woman (Kansas’s first woman Jaw- 
ad who ff Yet), with whom David falls in love. 

ties be: ( , [he situation is melodrama, but melo- 
re, The drama well done. The story, however, is 
jown to = the outstanding feature of Wellman’s 
ese two 00k. His real victory is in his superb 
euroses. fi 2ttayal of Jericho and its citizens, from 
st vend the most respected down to the criminal 
eresting I e (THE WaLLs oF JericHo. By Paul 
yeVotos a Vellman. 423 pages. Lippincott. $3.) 
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The Old Fashioned Blended Whiskey 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, 
or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


January 21, 1947 


140,900 Shares 


Old Town Ribbon and 
Carbon Co., Inc. 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $5 Per Share) 


Price $18 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several undeta 
writers listed in the Prospectus, including the undersigned, only in 
States in which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in 
securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed, 


The First Boston Corporation 
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Speers when tho Mprer siopss Sut 


are blanketed with deep snow. 


Then ski-tourists find glorious 
adventure in exploring the primi-_ 
tive Sawtooth Mountain area. 


The Sun Valley Ski School, headed 
by champion Fried) Pieiter, pro- 


vides topflight instruction for the 
novice or experienced skier. 
Guest reservations must be con- 
firmed in advance. Address: 


WV. P, ROGERS, Gent Mer, 


Sun Valley, Idaho 
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A Fortress Can Become a Prison 
by RAYMOND 


Covernment is a tricky and per- 
ilous partner. Time and again, some 
group or interest has offered its votes 
as collateral and has moved into the 
big house on the plaza, only to find, 
after a while, that there are bars on 
the windows and a_ new landlord. 
Samuel Gompers warned labor of this 
danger. But Lewis, Green, Hillman 
and Murray thought they knew bet- 
ter. The Wagner Act, once 
hailed as the toilers’ Magna 
Charta, with a few turns of 
a congressman’s wrist, could 
become a writ of execution. 

Twelve years ago, when 
the Wagner bill was before 
Congress, I suggested in an 
article about that legislation: 

“Labor today is maneu- 
vering itself into a position 
where it is open to devastat- 


ing consequences from a 
change in the American political 
climate . . . The search for ever closer 


relationships with government, such 
as that contemplated in the Wagner 
bill, would provide the machinery for 
the control of labor by a party more 
conservative than the one now in 
power. The present liberal Democratic 
party, which recognizes the need of a 
strong labor movement, ought itself to 
take care lest it permit labor to assume 


a yoke from which it might never free 


itself. The remedy does not lie in sug- 
gesting to labor that it become a party 
of opposition, but in pointing out to 
labor that the protection it seeks from 
government must not exceed too 
greatly the rights it is capable of obtain- 
ing without aid in the industrial] field.” 

"Yhat advice is still pertinent. Now, 
if ever, is the time for organized )abor 
to free itself of the legal support it 


vp Longs needs. Khas grown SAAS 
WOU ad HS Dar gaining Yow gt is GS- 


a permanent AMance with government, 


it may find itself, in two years, help- 
lessly confined in a much more con- 
servative administration. 

I am not suggesting that the fol- 
lowing changes in the Wagner Act are 


desirable or that they will be enacted 


I simply want to point out how, under 
an overdetailed law, it becomes pos- 
sible by simple amendments to turn 
“protections” imto drastic restrictions. 


The NLRB is given wide discretion- 
ary power in selecting and recognizing 


those unions which are appropriate 
for purposes of collective bargaining. 





MOLEY 


Hence, government under the act can 
substantially dictate forms and meth- 
ods of union organization. A single 
change in the act could withhold rec- 
ognition from any unit which includes 
employes of more than one employer. 
That would not only destroy labor 
monopolies, but throw the AFL and 
the CIO into chaos. 

By further definitions 
unions which are suitable 
for collective bargaining, 
there could be requirements 
to incorporate, to keep rec- 





of those 


4 0 oR 


ords, to make public reports Ke 
and to regulate membership. \fi Club. *! 
In short, government could, | Pyrami 
by inserting a few new pro- \Bacinch 
visions in the act, com- (iil lat 
pletely change the form of |Biilled ir 
the labor movement, bring |Bhizh, th 
into being new competitive | fom er 
unions, or set up a nation- \Bihere he 
wide system. of company unions. cued. TI 


Revisions could be designed to 
shape the exact methods of conducting 
strikes by defining “unlawful con- 
certed activities.” Any or all of the 
drastic provisions of some state laws 
could be incorporated—laws which 
labor now regards as relics of the dark 
ages. 

Union discipline could be greatly 
impaired by recognizing a broad right 


Of individual union members to have 
access to the board and by protecting 


t 


such individuals in that right. It is 
quite reasonable to enlarge the power 
of individual members to secure re- 
lief from excessive union discipline. | 
But this is a matter of degree. The } 


point is that such rights, broadly ex- ! 
tended, could shake the unions to their 





very foundations. ) pn 
' mid i 
Conggess will Kind that most of | _ 


perhaps aff that needs to be done WW 
. AA 
2a > ===> > ~ 


amending the weapgrer Act. The fabor 


problem is the Wagner Act problem. | 


But because it is better for manage- 
ment and for labor to get government 
out of industrial relations, amendments 
should be in the nature of simplifica- } 
tion and elimination. Equality in bar- 


gaining should he sought not so much 


by adding new powers for manage- 
ment as by eliminating special adwvan- 
tages for labor. Labor and manage- §i- 
ment are both minority interests in 


this broad land. They are also adult ' 
members of the community. Their true MiB 


interests are in freedom, not depend- 
ency. 
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a Egypts ph of. 


was almost 
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ble VF 
ng, | 
nts i 
ec- (Bp (p “Believe me, I was seared!” writes Bill 
yrts Kelley, a Kansas City friend of Canadian 
rip. \eClub. “Pd bet my friend T could scale the Great 
ild, Pyramid and return in 45 minutes. Looked like 
)r0- acinch ... from a distance. Nobody told me 
om- {fPitill later that three travelers were recently 
1 of killed in the 450-foot descent. The tiers are chest 
ring \Phigh, the shelves narrow, Every foothold smooth 
tive from erosion. Coming down I slipped and clung 





there head down, paralyzed with fear, until res- 
cued. That was my first mishap. 
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pline. 

. The 

ly ex- 

) their “Riding a camel, Tt found. is like Aying a “Getting a camera angie on one of the Pyra- 7&°*Vhe Arab dragomen ... well-named... 
Hf talk a Ff big storm. If The Sphinx mids, I kept backing up tor better perspective. dragged me out, Gucky for a change, ('d 

Ma WK she sho Clers neve Lagrhy wera gavors : a 
st | ' Ud tell travelers never ta Ne athy Were goveral DYED excavators W feet Aeey Landes oxy sony ah Syn 2) Yr yyy. 4 
done hepa the a ] gat of ta walk made by archaeologists and never filled ing What did L Uar QA Wad Wed ANY AACA Ww WK, 

QA S P - >> y J 4 : 
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nage- 


em, ' G “In the luxurious gardens of 6. In 87 lands, people of many 


Mena House nearby, scene of tastes agree on the good taste of 
ament the Cairo Conference, I relaxed over Canadian Club whisky . . . light as 
ments \ Canadian Club highballs ... the most seotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bour- 
er welcome highballs Pve ever enjoyed. bon. You can stay with it all evening, 
n bar- aie Anh has always J : 

VV ) \ wif ' . 
much Canadian Gib has always been my in cocktails before dinner, tall ones 
whisky, but | sure was vlad to find it after. That’s what made Canadian 
nage- there that day before boarding my Club the largest selling imported 
idvan- TWA plane for home!” whisky in the United States. 
anage- 
sts in 


~ adult IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 





ir true Kl Ses “i 
a Ocerecedttie OCHO 


Imported {rom Walkerville, Conado, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ilinois » Blended Canadian Whisky * 90.4 proof 
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CHESTERFIELD 1S 
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ALL OVER AMERICA ~ CHESTERFIELD IS TOPS! 
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